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ABSTRACT 

One of six introductory modules in a 22-module series 
designed to train vocational education curriculum specialists (VECS) , 
this guide is intended for use by both instructor and student in a 
variety of education environments, including independent study, team 
teaching, seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional 
classroom settings. The guide has five major sections* Part I, 
Organization and Administration, contains an overview and rationale, 
educational goals and performance objectives, recommended learning 
materials, and suggested reference materials. Part II, Content and 
Study Activities, contains the content outline arranged by goals. 
Study activities for each goal and its corresponding objectives 
follow each section of the content outline. Content focus is on 
administrative organization and funding of vocational education at 
Federal, State, and local levels; secondary and postsecondary schools 
and other agencies and organizations that provide vocational 
education; and the functions and responsibilities of national. State, 
and local advisory comm: tees. Part III, Group and Classroom 
Activities, suggests classroom or group activities and discussion 
questions keyed to specific content in the outline and to specific 
materials in the list of referei>ces. Part IV, Student Self-Check, 
contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
the module, which may ie used as a pretest or posttest or as a 
periodic self-check for students in determining their owr progress 
throughout the module, ?art V, Ap n'iix, contains suggested responses 
to the stud J activities from paj.t I and responses to the student 
self-checks. (HD) 
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This document is one of a series of teaching/learning modules 
designed to train Vocational Education Curriculum Specialists. 
The titles of all individually available documents in this series 
appear below: 
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(Seminars in Authority Rolos and the Curriculum Specialist in Voca- 
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and Administration, Operation of School Programs, Evaluation of 
School Programs, Educational Research and Development, and State, 
Regional, and Federal Program Supervision) 
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PREFACE 



Who is a vocational education curriculum specialist? The answer 
to this question is not as simple as it might appear. A vocational 
education curriculum specialist is likely to work in many different 
capacities, including, but not limited to: instructor, department 
chairperson, deem of vocational -technical education, vocational super- 
visor, principal, state or local director of vocational education, and 
curriculum coordinator. 

The specialist is, perhaps, more identifiable by his/her respon- 
sibilities, which include, but are not limited to: 

0 planning, organizing, actualizing, and controlling the work 
of an educational team performed to determine and achieve 
objectives . 

• planning, organizing, and evaluating content and learning 
processes into sequential activities that facilitate the 
achievement of objectives. 

• diagnosing present and projected training needs of business, 
industry, educational institutions, and the learner. 

• knowing, comparing, and analyzing different theories of curric- 
ulum development, management, and evaluation and adapting them 
for use in vocational -technical education. 

This teaching/learning module is part of a set of material s repre- 
senting a comprehensive curriculum development project dealing with the 
training of vocational education curriculum specialists. The purpose 
of this two-year project was 1) to design, develop, and evaluate an 
advanced-level training program, with necessary instructional materials 
based on identified vocational education curriculum specialist compe- 
tencies, and 2) to create an installation guide to assist instructors 
and administrators in the implementation process. 

The curriculum presented here is, above all else, designed for 
flexible installation. These materials are not meant to be used only 
in the manner of an ordinary textbook. The materials can be used 
effectively by both instructor and student in a variety of educa- 
tional environments, including independent study, team teaching, 
seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional classroom 
settings . 

Dr. James A. Dunn 
Principal Investigator and 
presently Director, 
Developmental Systems Group 
American Institutes for Research 
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PART i 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Guidelines 

This study guide has five major sections. Each section contains useful 
information, suggestions, and/or activities that assist in the achievement 
of the competencies of a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist. Each 
major section is briefly described below. 

PART I: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

PART I contains an Overview and Rationale, Educational Goals and Performance 
Objectives, Recommended Learning Materials, and Suggested Reference 
Materials. This section will help the user answer- the following questions: 

f How is the module organized? 

• What is the educational purpose of the module? 

• What specifically should the user learn from this module? 

• What are the specific competencies emphasized in this module? 

• What learning materials are necessary? 

f What related reference materials would be helpful? 

PART II: CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVIMES 

Part II contains the content outline arranged by goals. The outline is a 
synthesis of information from many sources related to the major topics 
(goals and objectives) of the module. Study activities for each goal and 
its corresponding objectives follow each section of the content outline, 
allowing students to complete the exercises related to Goal 1 before going 
on to Goal 2. 

PART III: GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

The "Activities-Resources" column in the content outline contains refer- 
ences to classroom or group activities and discussion questions related to 
specific content in the outline. These activities and discussion questions 
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are located in PART III and are for optional use of either the instructor 
or the student. Both the classroom activities and discussion questions are 
accompanied by suggested responses for use as helpful examples only--they 
do not represent conclusive answers to the problems and issues addressed. 
Also contained in the "Activities-Resources" .jlumn are the reference 
numbers of the resources used to develop the content outline. These 
reference numbers correspond to the numbers of the Suggested Reference 
Materials in PART I. 

PART IV: STUDENT SELF-CHECK 

PART IV contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
the module. The self-check may be used as a pre-test or as a post-test, 
or as a periodic self-check for students in determining their own progress 
throughout the module. 

PART V: APPENDICES 

Appendix A contains responses to the Study Activities from PART II, and 
Appendix B contains responses to the Student Self-Check. I'hcj responses* 
provide immediate feedback to the user and allow the modul«i to be used 
more effectively for individualized study. They have been incVded in the 
last part of the module as appendices to facilitate their removal should 
the user wish to use them at a later time rather than concurrently with 
the rest of the module. 

Approximately 20 hours of out-of-class study will be necessary to complete 
this module. 

Overview and Rationale 

In order to facilitate the achievement of the goals or purposes of any 
institution, there must be an administrative structure o>^ orgarization. 
Vocational education is no exception. The purpose of this module is to 
look at the administrative organization for vocational education. 
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thereby providing the future specialist with c» general familiarity of 
the system. If vocational education is to exert its full impact upon 
the social and economic nee jf our nation and its people, it will be 
necessary for persons prepay 'or policy-making and program-planning 
roles to have a better unders ing of the functions of administration 
Such understanding and knowledge will facilitate the task of the cur- 
riculum special ist in identifying, selectinq, organizing, implementing, 
and evaluating learning experiences as they relate to vocational and 
technical education. 

The content of the module is divided into ttirec mtijor aroas. Tho first 
area co- rns the administrative organization and funding of vocational 
education at the federal, state, and local levels. Described are th(; 
major vocational education role*: of the United St.ites Office of Lduca- 
tion, the state departments of education, and tlie loc<il sctiool district 
boards of education. It .jIso diricussos tho sources of funding for 
vocational education and tho fiscal rospons il)i 1 1 1 l(?s of the varlou'. 
administrative levf»ls. 

Next, tho modulo brifffly (U}^»cr\\)t**\ (Ju* orfj/in I /<it lori% Mfid IrislJ l.ul. loo'. 
tliat r)rovldo voca^iori.il r.'fluL.it ion programs dt. ttio 'iecond.iry «uid 

ond.^ry lovr'ls. (.oris idorod «iro hotti puhllr, .jrid priv.ih* org^iri I /.i M orr. 

lin.illy, thr* Miofiulf dl'.( tj'/,f", thf rolo of ri.i(.W)ri.j I , st.ih-, »uid 
advisory coiibdI ttf»f»s , a uriuiu** and (.rati I Uoria I lacl.or wItJiln iJir* organ- 
1/alJori.il stnjcl.urcj (jI vo(.a(. ioria I f»(iuf:aUori. 



Goals and Objectives 

(()••[) 1 «- r ) fjri ')i tfiio r<()f]ii\r, Uk- ',tiif|pfit, will <jbIo U) dchicvr* tfu- 



, ^'..i •V': I'i^iMM, ANAlY/i , AN!) ^nTfl^^I/!. I [iTORflAT I Ofi Arj[] iOWU.VJ'. Of 
im A[iMIfiI\[fV\! iVi nf^riAM/MIfjiN Afil) fliri[)IfiG Of" VflCA [ I OfiAL 
WAliMUiW AI nil Mlifi-'Al , MAI I , Afil) l.fjf.Al. Lf.Vfl.S Afj[J TUL 

ir;;ji(^i vwu. ^MMN^.I^M[^ Afiu ['h;Mj\f)(MiY fjr vof.Ai ififiAi. cuucATifjf] 

A(]'-^!fiIMI^AI Hiri. 

)«'f 1. 1 vj' 4. I I MfTitify f[ir fir".t. fcfjfr^jl (Hjf*r)c:y f:c)rif.('r'rif'fl 

v/itji Mm* .idin 1 n i 'J.rM t. i on of vocd t. i rjn.i I ccjijcd t. i fjn . 

fjhjc'fiV'' ^.1.' f.fjfiip.i rr* t fi'* |)r(", t. i f]^' find fjr^j(iri i /a L i nn.i 1 •,t.,iljjs 
f> I t lie f i r '. t- f cdrr.i I /Kjcru. y f fjr .uliii i ri i - 
(r-.i t, i f HI (j1 vof.fi t. i nru! 1 cfluf.'i tj on v/iUi Ijiat. of 
I [u* pre'. frit, f rdcrM I cirjcrn.y . 

(Jhj<'(fivf ^.li !M*t.cr'iii I ni' !.[ic nuiiiljfr of yrMr". \.\u* ffflfTfil 
fjfjvr'dnu'n t. fi.i'. Ijccri involved in vo<:ri U on.i I 
cdij^ ri I. i on . 

^.M M'.f, Mil' 'j.m i /»i Uorr. r'f 'djons i h I f for' Idu* 

^idiid n i I.r'*i I. i on of voo.i I. i on.i I cflijf.fi U (jn on ( lie 
f cdcrM I , t .i I i' , .irifl I Of;,i t I ovf I . 

n\>\i'i\\yt> jflcnl.ily III'' -idiiii n i l.r.) t. i v N'vcl lod.illy 

r'f'.porr. i h I »• lor' vof,.i I. i ori.i 1 ofjijf:«i L i fjn . 

01) jiM'l I vi* ^.\i> !ii"-f r' I he Mu' liiqhc'J. Ii M'r'.i r'f.li.i I |)0',irif)ri lor' .i 
'J.il.f dirfol.or' ol vof.ii t. i (jrid 1 rulur,,! M on . 

01) jr( I I v 4.1/ \U",(i\\u' liov/ sl-.il.(' divi'.irjri'. tjl vof.ji.iorMl 
<'dij< .1 1 i on liav t. rMd i U on*i II y hrfri or'fpin i / fd 
.trid In r^'MTi t. I cdfT',! I I cfj i ' J ,i t I on lor' 
vu( ,1 f, I ofhi I r'dor.j I. ion li.r. *i ( ( fo d t.li i 
I r'.wl i I. i (HI. 1 1 or-'). in i /.i I- 1 on.i I 1. f f r'n . 

Oio f i v<* 4 . I J' i hf III'' r'f '|iJ i r'f iiu-n f o 1 l.lu* Vor.i I, i on.i I 

I diK .1 1, 1 (id AM ol I'ifjJ }ii''\ii\'t\\nt\ Idif ooiiipo'. i t. i on 
rj| .1 'J, ill- hoiird lor' vor«iUoihii f dur.i I, i on . 

Ohji'itiv MI'i IdiMil.lly Mm' iiio'.f. f (Hiiiiion iiu'l.liod lor* r^ rru i I i ri'j 
iiiciiil)(*r lor' *i 'J-ilc Lo.ird lor' vo(.iUorMl 
'•dijf .1 1, 1 on . 



P,bJ?iLtj_ve_4^_l 1^^ Illustrate the typicarorgariizational pattern 

for the administration of vocational education 

at the local level . 
0'^A?c_tjv.e State the purpose of federal funding for 

vocational education as of 1968. 
Objective 4_J_1_2 Review the specific occupational categories for 

which federal funding was first provided. 
OyPPAlve, iJJJ. Identify the most recent legislation that 

marked the turning point for increased federal 

funding of vocational education. 
'^-'^l^'C.tjJ/^ iJJA Determine the ratio of federal -to-state funds 

required by VEA, Part B, for states to be 

eligible for federal funding. 
fJbjectivG 4.115 List the three basic requirements a state must 

meet to obtain federal funding for vocational 

education . 

OAJPptjy.^ ^.vlL^ Describe the purpose of a state plan for 

vocational education . 
^-'^J^cj:ive 4.117 Identify three specific planning requirements 

of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 

for local educational agencies applying for 

federal funds. 

ObjoctivG 4.118 IdL'ntify a general principle of financing 

vocational education that was established by 
early federal legislation. 

Objoctivo 4.119 List three general principles of vocational 

education administration established by early 
federal legislation that have persisted 
ttiroughout the years. 

LXPLAIN TIIL PIJRPOSLS AND RELATIONSHIPS OF THE VARIOUS 
INSTITUTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS THAT CONDUCT PROGRAMS OF VOCATIONAL 
LIJUCATION, THE TYPES OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS OFFERED BY THESE 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND THE GENERAL CtlARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 

i;NRnLLi:ij in thlsl programs. 



Objective 4.21 



Objective 4.22 



Objective 4.23 



Obj ectiv e 4.24 

Objective 4.25 

Object-'^ 4.26 

Obj ective i^27 
Objective 4.28 



Objective 4^2_9 



Objective .4.210 



Identify three types of secondary school 
Institutions that provide vocational education 
programs . 

Identify three types of postsecondary school 
Institutions that provide vocational education 
programs . 

Compare and contrast the general characteristics 
of secondary vocatlona'' .tudents with the 
general characteristics of postsecondary 
vocational students. 

Recognize the specific vocational programs for 
which enrollment Is the greatest at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels. 
Identify the type of educational Institution 
in which vocational education programs are 
nios*. prevalert. 

Recommend types of secondary and postsecondary 
institutions most likely to offer the greatest 
variety of vocational education programs. 
List two reasons why vocational education 
usually *jegins in high school. 
State the three principal curricula offered in 
the high schools of the United States and the 
thrae principal curricula offered in the 
community colleges of the United States. 
Describe the basic arguments for and against 
the maintenance of separate vocational high 
school s . 

State the difficulties of private vocational 
schools in recruiting students. 



GOAL 4.3: MMDERSTAND, ANALYZE, AND SUMMARIZE THE FUNCTIONS AND 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES WITHIN THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Mi 
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Objective 4>31 Describe the legislative requirements, if any, 
for local, state, and national advisory 
committees . 

Objective 4.32 Identify the role that national advisory 

committees have played in the development of 
recent vocational education legislation. 

C j ective 4.33 Describe the organizations represented in the 
membership of the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Educati on . 

Cbject iv:? 4.34 List the three specific duties of a state 
advisory council . 

Objective 4.35 Describe three types of local advisory 

committees and the general role of each type. 
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PART II 

CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 



Goal 4.1 



Content Outline 


Activities-Resources 






^^^Goal 4.1: Present, Analyze, and Synthe- ^ 
;^^size Information and Concepts of the /V/ 
^XXZ Administrative Organization and Funding /// 
//yy; of Vocational Education at the Federal, yz 
/y// State, and Local Levels and the Under- yy. 
^^y^^'J^^^ Principles and Philosophy of Voca- ^ 
yy// tional Education Administration. vv 






A. Organizational Levels: Vocational education 




is administered at three governmental 




levels--federal , state, and local. Each 




governmental level has specific responsi- 




bilities and functions. 




1. USOE. Within USOE, the Bureau of Occu- 




pational and Adult Education (BOAE) pro- 




vides for the administration of voca- 




tional education programs. Specific 




functions and responsibilities are: 




a. To collect statistics and facts 




showing the condition and progress 




of vocational education. 




b. To disseminate information on organ- 




ization and management of schools. 




c. To study methods of teaching. 




d. To promote the cause of vocational 




education. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



e. To approve state plans. 

f. To identify sufficiency of state 
staff. 

g. To approve state reports. 

h. To promote research through special 
grants . 

i. To approve transfer of funds, 
j. To audit the use of funds (6). 

2 . State Department of Education . 

Specific functions and responsibilities 
are: 

a. To be responsible for the administra- 
tion, planning, and coordination of 
the vocational education program in 
accordance with the state plan and 
the state policies. 

b. To recommend, through the executive 
officer, approval of payments from 
vocational education funds. 

c. To be responsible for financial bud- 
gets and other fiscal matters per- 
taining to vocational education. 

d. To be responsible for the auditing of 
State Board vocational education 
accounts . 

e. To be responsible for the expenditure 
of all state and federal funds for 
vocational education . 

f. To prepare, with the assistance of 
the State Board staff, bulletins, 
reports, and other materials neces- 
sary for the conduct and improvement 

23 



(6) Principles of 
Adult , Voca- 
tional and Tech - 
nical Education , 
p. 147. 

Also see (12), 
Report to Con- 
gress : What is 
the Role of 
Federal Assis t- 
ance for Voca - 
tional Educa - 
tion?, p. 3. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



of the services of vocational 
education. 

g. To coordinate teacher training in 
the appropr'iate areas of vocational 
education in cooperation with the 
State Board staff. 

h. To initiate and coordinate studies 
and investigations that are designed 
to improve the vocational education 
program. 

i. To be responsible for the compilation 
and preparation of all official 
reports on vocational education in 
the state. 

j. To assist in preparing and securing 
such legislation as may be essential 
for an adequate program of vocational 
education. * 

k. To keep the public informed through 
the proper channels of the progress 
and opportunities in vocational 
education. 

1. To determine the need for vocational 
training and promote the establish- 
ment of needed vocational education 
programs throughout the state. 

m. To be responsible for the training of 
vocational teachers under the pro- 
visions of the state plan. 

n. To assist local educational agencies 
in evaluating their vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

24 



* See Discussion 
Question A in 
Part III. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



0. To give leadership to the development 
of effective vocation* guidance and 
counseling servir s (5). * 

Local School Pi strict . ^ Specific func- 
tions and responsibilities are: 

a. To prepare local plan and five-year 
projection. 

b. To maintain vocational education 
program standards . 

c. To prepare or retrain youths and 
adults for gainful employment and/or 
job advancement. 

d. To prepare individuals for enroll- 
ment in advanced vocational training. 

e. To identify program needs. 

f. To provide coordination for 
i nstruction . 

g. To employ and evaluate teachers. 

h. To assist academic, socioeconomic, 
cultural, physical or other handi- 
capped persons to attain saleable 
skills. 

1. To control class sizes to ensure 
effective instruction and safe working 
conditions . 

j. To provide vocational counseling and 
guidance. 

k. To provide job placement and conduct 

follow-up studies. 
1. To prepare records and rep* i > ' ,-0. 
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(6) Principles of 
Adult , Voca- 
tional and Tech- 
nical Education , 
pp. 147-49. 
Also see (20), 
Vocational Edu- 
cation : Today 
and Tomorrow , 
pp. 141-52. 

* See Discussion 
Question B in 
Part III. 

* See Classroom 
Activity 1 in 
Part III. 



(6) Principles of 
AduU , Voca- 
tional and Tech- 
nical Education , 
pp. 147-49. 
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ERIC 



Funding for Vocational Educatio n : The 
Vocational Education Act of 1953 and the 
Amendments of 1968 provide the legislative 
basis for funding of public vocational 
education. Funding is authorized for 
specific areas of vocational education. 

1 . Permanent Program Funding : For permanent 
vocational education programs, VEA 
authorized $355 million for fiscal year 
1969, $565 million for 1970, $675 million 
for both 1971 and 1972, $565 million for 
1973 and the same amount for each fiscal 
year thereafter (22). The federal- 
formula for annual allotment of VEA funds 
to states is based on age distribution 
and per capita income in the state. To 
be eligible for federal funds, states 
must match federal Part B funds on a 
dollar for dollar basis, and submit a 
state plan each year to USOE which meets 
the requirements of the act and HEW's 
regulations and guidelines (12). 

Each state must also demonstrate that 
planning and evaluation are taking place 
in its programs for vocational education 
and that it has a statr .advisory council 
on vocational education appointed by the 
governor or the state board (19). 

Permanent program funding accoLints for 
80% of total VEA expenditures. VEA 

26 
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(22) Introduction to 
Trade , Indus- 
trial , and Tech- 
nical Education , 
p. 22. 

Also see (19), 
Vocational Edu- 
cation : Inno- 
vations Revo- 
1 utionize Career 
Training , p. 4. 



(12) Report to the 
Congress : What 
is the Role of 
Federal Assist- 
ance for Voca- 
tional Educa - 
tion ?, p. 3. 
Also see (19), 
pp. 6-7. 

(19) Vocational Edu - 
cation : Inno- 
v ations Revolu- 
tionize Career 
Training , 
pp. 6-7. 
Also see (12), 
Report t£ tlie 
C ongres s: What 
is th e_ Role of 
Federal Assist- 
ance for Voca- 
tional E duca - 
tion? ," Chap. 2, 
Pfj. 8-21. 



Content Outline (continued) 



requires that a certain percentage of 
funds allocated to states must be 
directed to specific groups of people 
with special needs. 

a. At least 15% of the state's permanent 
program funds must be directed to 
people with handicaps that prevent 
them from succeeding in regular vov. • 
tional education programs. 

b. At least 15% of the state's permanent 
program funds must be directed to 
postsecondary programs that assist 
persons who are unemployed because 
they lack a saleable skill. 

c. At least 10% of the state*s permanent 
program funds mu^t be directed to 
people who ' eec special educational 
assistance becdjs? of physical, 
mental, or emotional handicaps (19). 

Fundi ng for Consumer and Homemaki ng 
Education : VEA authorized $50 million 
for both 1971 and 1972 to be used to 
support programs that prepare individuals 
for the role of homemaker or that prepare 
them for employabi 1 i ty as homemaker and 
wage earner. These funds are distributed 
to states on a 50% matching basis, except 
in economically depressed or high 
unemployment areas, ^e the federal 
portion of funds ma> ^ach a maximum of 
90% (19).* 
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(19) Vocational Edu - 
cation : Inno - 
vations R evolu - 
tionize Career 
Training , 
pp. 6-7. 
Also see (12), 
Report to the 
Congress : What 
is the Role of 
Federal Assist- 
ance for Voca- 
tional Educa- 
tion ?, Chap. 2, 
pp. 8-21 . 



* See Discussion 
Question C in 
Part III. 
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Funding for Cooperative Vocational 
Education : VEA authorized $35 million 
for fiscal year 1970, $50 million for 
1971, and $75 million for 1972 to support 
cooperative programs. Funds are dis- 
tributed to states on the basis of the 
number of persons aged 15 to 19. No 
state is to receive less than $200,000 
per year (19). 

Funding for Work-Study Programs : V EA 
authorized $35 million for 1970 to assist 
vocational students with financial need, 
allowing each student to earn up to $45 
per month in part-time employment at a 
local education agency or other public 
institution (19). 

Funding for Exemplary Programs and 
Projects : VEA authorized $75 million for 
both 1971 and 1972 for the development of 
model or demonstration programs. These 
programs are to be innovative and are to 
stimulate new ways to create a bridge 
between school and earning a living for 
young people who are still in school, who 
have left school (by graduation or by 
dropping out), or who are in post- 
5ec'^' '-^y programs of vocational prepara- 
ti "d to promote cooperation between 
public education and manpower agencies, 
federal funds may support such programs 
up to three years .* 

28 



(19) Vocational Edu- 
cation : Inno- 
vations Revolu- 
tionize Career 
Training , 
pp. 5-6. 
Also see (12), 
Report to the 
Congress : What 
i s the^ Role of ' 
Federal Assist- 
ance for Voca - 
tional Educa- 
tion ?. Chap. 2, 
pp. 8-21. 



* See Discussion 
Question D in 
Part III. 
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6. Funding fcr Residential Vocational 

School s : VEA provides for three types 
of federal assistance to encourage the 
construction and operation of residential 
schools. Under the first, the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education can make grants 
to state boards of vocational education, 
colleges and public educational institu- 
tions for the construction and operation 
of residential vocational schools. In 
both 1971 and 1972, $35 million was 
authorized for that purpose. Another 
$15 million was authorized in 1970 for 
state grants for residential schools on 
a 90/10 matching basis. Under the third 
provision, $10 million was authorized to 
help pay interest costs on loans for 
construction of residential schools and 
dormitories for vocational education 
students aged 14 to 20 (19). 

The State Plan :* This plan is submitted by 
the state board for vocational education to 
USOE; it describes the state*s vocational 
education program, including policies 
followed by the state in maintaining, extend 
ing, and improving existing programs and 
establishing new programs to meet the intent 
of VEA. 

1. Purpose of Plan : State plans serve 

different purposes, according to states' 
various needs. Some of these purposes 
are: 



(19) Vocational Edu- 
cation : Inno- 
vations Revo - 
lutionize Career 
Training , 
Also see (12) , 
Report to the 
Congress : 
What is the 
Role of Federal 



Assistance for 

Vocational 

Education? 



* Students might 
examine an indi- 
vidual state plan 
in relation to 
this information. 
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a. To outline the contract or agreement 
between the federal and state 
authorities . 

b. To provide a legal basis on which 
both state and federal field repre- 
sentatives may make administrative 
decisions . 

c. To state the policies of a state 
board and, as such, become the 
official guide for its administrative 
and supervisory staffs. 

d. To furnish information to local 
school officials necessary to the 
organization and administration of 
vocational schools and classes. 

e. To supply vital information to 
teacher-training institutions (19). 

Criteria for Distribution of Funds To 
Local Educational Agencies :* VEA 
requires that any state wanting to 
receive federa^l funds must describe in 
detail in its state plan the policies and 
procedures by which the state will distri- 
bute funds among the local educational 
agencies. To ensure that federal money 
goes to areas of high need, VEA requires 
that states give due consideration to 
four basic criteria when considering the 
relative needs of local agencies for 
federal vocational education funds. 
These four basic criteria are: 

30 



(19) Vocational 
Education : 
Innovations 
Revolutionize 
Career 
Training . 

* A local director 
of vocational 
education and a 
local school 
official might 
provide relevant 
information on 
this topic. 
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a. Provide for manpower needs and job 




opportunities: jurrent and projected 




manpower needs and job opportunities; 




new and emerging manpower needs and 




job opportunities at local, state, 




and national levels. | 


b. Provide for differences in vocational 




education needs: persons in high 




school; persons who have completed or 




left high school and who are 




available for study in preparation 




for entering the labor market; 




persons who have already entered the 




labor market and who need training or 




re-training to achieve stability or 




advancement in employment; persons 




who require the provision of special 




education programs with resulting 




financial burdens; additional finan- 




cial burdens of local agencies. 




c. Determine relative ability to provide 




resources: Wealth of areas or com- 




munities served by local agencies 




within the state in relation to 




number of students each is educating; 




per capita income of areas served by 




local agencies within the state; 




areas designated as economically 




depressed or with high unemployment 




rates shall be given priority. 




d. Determine relative costs of programs. 




services, and activities: Difference 




3i 
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in cost to local agencies of 
materials and services due to vari- 
ations in price and wage levels or 
other economic conditions existing in 
areas served; differences in excess 
costs to local agencies due to need 
for supplying special services not 
usually part of cost of education 
provided by other local agencies in 
the state (12). * 
Variations in Distribution of Funds at 
State and Local Levels : It should be noted 
that there are considerable variations 
and problems associated with distribution 
of funds at the state and local levels. A 
common practice in many states is to dis- 
tribute funds widely among LEAs rather than 
concentrating funds in selected LEAs with 
high needs. This means that often insuffi- 
cient priority is given to LEAs with high 
needs. 



(12) Report to the 
Congress : What 
is the Role of 
Federal Assist- 
ance for Voca- 
tional Educa- 
tion? , Chap. 
4, p. 37. 

* See Classroom 
Activity 2 in 
Part III. 



Distributing funds to all LEAs within the 
state sometimes results in their not having 
enough money to support special programs, 
which means that they must return the set- 
aside funds or find more financial support 
within the local agency. Some LEAs provide 
the greatest percentage of funding to meet 
their own vocational education needs. Dis- 
tributing funds on a reimbursement basis 
also presents difficulties for LEAs with 
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scarce cash resources. This practice causes 
cash-flow problems and requires districts to 
borrow funds to operate programs (12). 



(12) Report to^ the 
Congress : What 
is the Role of 
Federal Assist- 
ance for Voca- 
tional Educa- 
tion? , Chap. 
4. 
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study Acti cities 

Based o>i your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities. 

1. Read Chapter 6 in Somers and Little, Vocational Education : 
Today and Tomorrow or an appropriate reference of your choice. 
Then answer the following questions. 

a. What event signified the beginning of federal involvement in 
vocational education? 

b. What was the first federal agency concerned with the 
administration of vocational education? 

c. What fears were expressed by some vocational educators when 
the U.S. Office of Education became responsible for the 
administration of vocational education at the federal level? 

d. How does the prestige and status of the first federal agency 
for the administration of vocational education compare with 
that of the present federal agency in charge of vocational 
education administration? 

e. During World War II, a special division called Vocational 
Education for National Defense (VEND) was created within USOE. 
What was the significance of the program conducted by this 
division? 

f. What three characteristics describe the results of federal 
legislation for vocational education since World War II? 

g. How many years has the Federal Government been involved in 
vocational education? 

h. According to the first federal legislation ror vocational 
education, what three basic requirements must a state meet 
to obtain federal funds? 

i. What is the highest hierarchal position for a State Director 

of Vocational Education? What is the lowest hierarchal position 
for a State Director of Vocational Education? 
j. What is one advantage and one disadvantage of a State Director 
of Vocational i-ducation who reports directly to the State 
Board for Vocational Education? 
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k. In most states, who serves as the executive officer of the 

State Board for Vocational Education? 
1. How have state divisions of vocational education traditionally 

been organized? How has recent federal legislation for 

vocational education affected this traditional organizational 

pattern? 

m. What is the general organizational pattern for the adminis- 
tration of vocational education at the local level? 

n. What are five major responsibilities of a local director of 
vocational education? 



From your reading of Chapter 6 in Vocational Education : Today and 
Tomorrow or an appropriate reference of your choice, complete the 
following multiple-choice questions. 

a. When did USOE become responsible for the federal administration of 
vocational education? 

a. 1917 

^b. 1933 

^c. 1944 

d. 1969 



b. Which of the following statements best describes the organizational 
status of vocational education on the federal level from 1917 to 
the present? 

a. The organizational status of vocational education on the 

federal level has diminished from 1917 to the present. 
b. The organizational status of vocational education on the 

federal level has increased from 1917 to the present. 
^c. The organizational status of vocational education on the 

federal level has remained relatively the same from 1917 

to the present. 

d. The organizational status of vocational education on the 

federal level has gone through a series of ups and downs 
from 1917 to the present. 
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Which of the following statements best describes the organization 
of your state's board for vocational education? If none of these 
statements is appropriate, develop one that is. 

^a. The state designates the Board of Regents of its state 

university as its state board for vocational education. 

b. The state has two independent state boards: a state 

board of education and a state board for vocational 
education- 

^c. The state designates its state board of education to 

act also as its state board for vocational education. 

d. The state does not have a state board for vocational 

education. 



Which of the following statements best describes the hierarchal 
status of your state's director of vocational education? If none 
of these statements is appropriate, develop one that is. 

^a. The state director has a relatively low hierarchal 

position, reporting to the state board for vocational 

education through two staff members with superior 

hierarchal positions. 
b. The state director has a mid-level hierarchal position, 

reporting to the state board for vocational education 

through the chief state school officer. 
^c. The state director has a high hierarchal position, 

reporting directly to the state board for vocational 

education. 

d. The state does not have a state director of vocational 

education. 
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e. How have state divisions of vocational education traditionally been 
organized? 

^a. according to occupational categories 

^b. according to levels of instruction 

^c. according to general functions 

^d. according to specific federal guidelines 



f. Do any of the following statements describe the organization for the 
administration of vocational education at the local level in your 
community or school district? If not, develop a statement that does. 

^a. The local vocational director reports directly to the 

superintendent of schools. 
b. The local vocational director reports to the assistant 

superintendent for instruction. 
c The local vocational director reports to the director of 

secondary education. 
d. The local vocational director reports to the assistant 

superintendent for secondary education. 



g. Which of the following functions is not a major responsibility of a 
local director of vocational education? 

^a. recruitment and selection of teachers 

^b. management of supplies, equipment, and facilities 

^c. liaison with federal vocational education agencies 

^d. evaluation and supervision of instruction 
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Read Chapter 1: "Introduction" in What is the Role of Federal 

Assi stance for Vocational Education? or an appropriate reference 

of your choice. Then complete the following multiple-choice questions. 

a. All public funding for education an)ounts to what percent of the 
nation's gross national product? 

. 2% 

^b. 5% 

^c. 8% 

^d. 10% 

b. The first federal funding of vocational education programs was 
provided primarily for what occupational categories? 

^a. trade and industry and technical 

^b. distributive and office 

^c. agriculture and health 

^d. agriculture and home economics 

c. What is the most recent legislation in marking the turning point 
for increased federal funding of vocational education? 

^a. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

^b. George-Barden Act of 1946 

^c. Vocational Education Act of 1963 

^d. Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 

d. Which part of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 accounts for 
the greatest percentage of VEA expenditures? 

a. Part A 

b. Part B 

^c. Part C 

d. Part D 
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e. Which age group does the Vocational Education Act emphasize as 
most in need of vocational education? 

^a. 15-19 

b. 20-24 

^c. 25-65 

d. over 55 



f. What is the ratio of federal -to-state funds required by the Voca- 
tional Education Act, Part B, for states to be eligible for 
federal funding? 

^a. 1:4 

^b. 2:3 

^c. 1:1 

d. 7:3 



Read Strong's article, 'Administration and Supervision," in Barlow, 
M . L . ( Ed . ) The Philo sophy for Qual ity Vocational Education Pro grams 
or an appropriate reference of your choice. Then complete the 
following questions. 

a. "The administration of vocational education is unique among 
educational programs." How would you explain this uniqueness? 

b. Where was the first state program of public vocational education 
established and what historical developments led to the 
establishment of this program? 

c. What general principles of vcoational education administration that 
have persisted throughout the years were established by early 
federal legislation? 

d. What is a major responsibility of the local school district board 
in regard to vocational education? 

e. What are three specific planning requirements of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 for local educational agencies applying 
for federal funds? 

-28- 



f. What is the importance of providing adequate facilities for voca- 
tional education programs'^ 

g. What administrative ^eve" is legally responsible for vocational 
education? 

h. What is the purpose oi' <;tate plan for vocational education? 

i. What is the most common method of recruiting members for a state 
boara for vocational education? 

j. What requirements does the Vocational Education Act of 1963 impose 
regarding the composition of a state board for vocational education? 

k. What is a general principle of financing vocational education that 
was established by early federal legislation? 

(See Appendix A for possible answers,) 
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Goal 4.2 



Content Outline 



Activities-Resources 



;^^tionships of the Various Institutional 
v^Organizations that Conduct Programs of 

Vocational Education, the Types of Voca- 
^vyxtional Programs Offered by these Orgdni- 
/^^zations, and the General Characteristics 
/^^of Students Enrolled in these Programs. ^ 



A. Secondary School s 

1 . Comprehensive High School : The compre- 
hensive high school offers a curriculum 
which attempts to provide a diversified 
program to meet the needs of pupils with 
v-rying interests and abilities. The 
three principal curricula offered are: 
college preparatory education, general 
education, and vocational education (14). 

2 . Vo cational and/or Technical High School : 
The vocational technical high school is 
a separately organized institution for 
the primary purpose of offering educa- 
tion and training in one or more semi- 
skilled, skilled, or technical 
occupations. This school has a single 
curriculum in vocational education. 
Departments of other types of high schools 



(14) Foundations of 
Vocational Edu- 
cation , Chap. 
10. 

Also see: 
Career Educa- 



tion : ' Perspec - 
tive and_ 
Promise . 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. 
Merrill Publish- 
ing Company, 
1972. 
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(for example, the comprehensive high 
school) which offer courses or programs 
in areas such as agriculture, home econ- 
omics, office occupations, and other voca- 
ti )nal and/or technical areas are not 
considered as separately organized voca- 
tional or technical high schools (3). 
3- Area Vocational Schoo l or Center :* The 
area vocational school is generally viewed 
as a vocational school at the secondary 
level which serves joint vocational 
school districts, set up so that each 
school district need not establish a 
vocational high school of its own. The 
school or program frequently involves a 
large geographical territory or a large 
area within the city limits. As defined 
by the 1963 Vocational Education Act and 
the 1968 Amendments, the area vocational 
school must be designated and approved by 
the state board for vocational education 
as one which is available to all 
residents of the state and one which 
admits as regular students both persons 
who have completed high school or persons 
who have left high school (3). 

B. Postsecondary Schools 

1. Community College : A postsecondary insti- 
tution which usually offers three types 
of programs: (1) certificate program 
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(3) Vocational- 
Technical 
Terminology . 

* See Classroom 
Activity 3 in 
Part III. 



(3) Vocational- 
Technical Ter- 
minology . 
Also see 
Dictionary of 
Education . 
Good, Carter V. 
(Ed.) New York, 
N.Y. : McGraw- 
Hill Book 
Company, 1973. 
Also see The 
Encyclopedia of 
Educati on, Vol . 
8, Deighton, Lee 
C. (Ed.) The 
Macmillan 
Company & The 
Free Press, 1971. 
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signifying competency in a specific occu- 
pational area; (2) Associate of Arts 
degree program emphasizing a specific 
occupational area; and (3) transfer pro- 
gram offering the first two years of 
college in i iijction. In addition to 
these, the community college usually pro- 
vides an adult education program. It is 
independently organized (public or non- 
public), or part of the public school 
system, or an independently organized 
system of community colleges. The term 
does not refer to the lower division of a 
four-year institution, even if this lower 
division is located on a campus apart 
from the campus of the parent institution 
(3) 

Technical Institute : An educational 
institution at the post high school level 
which offers specialized education in one 
or more fields to prepare individuals for 
employment in positions which lie between 
those of the skilled worker or craftsman 
and the professional scientist or engineer. 
It is distinguished from the community 
college whose purpose may be both 
vocational-technical and academic. Pro- 
grams at the technical institution may 
lead to the Associate of Arts degree (3). 
Four-Year Col leges and Universities : 
Increasingly, vocational education is 
offered at institutions granting a bacca- 
laureate degree. Technical education or 



(3) Vocational- 
Technical Ter- 
minology . 
Also see 
Dictionary of 
Education . 
Good, Carter V. 
(Ed.) New York, 
N.Y.: McGraw- 
Hill Book 
Company, 1973. 
Also see The 
Encyclopedia of 
Education , Vol . 
8, Deighton, Lee 
C. (Ed.) The 
Macmillan 
Company & The 
Free Press, 1971 . 



(3) Vocational- 
Technica l 
Terminology . 
Also see 
Dictionary of 
Education . 
Good, Carter V. 
(Ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 
1973. 

Also see (14) 
Fo undations of 
Voca tional 
Education , 
p. 184. 
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technology programs of two or four years 
duration are offered. However, institu- 
tions which grant a four-year degree 
may not be eligible for federal aid for 
vocational programs. 
4. Priva-ce Voc ational Schools : Most private 
schools are profit-making organizations. 
Courses are limited to specific occupa- 
tional training in scores of fields. The 
schools and their students have enunciated 
an objective of full-time employment 
following completion of such training (7). 

C. Other Agencies and Organizations that Provide 
Vocational Education . Although most of voca- 
tional education is provided by the secondary 
and pos tsecondary schools, other agencies and 
organizations also contribute to vocational 
education. These agencies and organizations 
include: 

1. Emplo yers : Vocational training on loca- 
tion is usually sponsored by employers, 
either as individual companies or as trade 
associations. Many apprenticeship pro- 
grams, however, are sponsored by labor and 
management groups such as joint appren- 
ticeship councils. Employers most 
commonly provide orientation training, 
designed to introduce the employee to the 
employer's business and show how his 
duties are related to the goals of the 
entire establishment. Other training 

44 



( 7 ) Private Voca- 
tional Schools 
and Their 
Students : 
Limited O bjec- 
tives , Unlimited 
Opportunities . 
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offered by employers may include safety 
training, management training, skill 
training and "on-the-job" training.* 
Training provided by employers usually has 
one or more of the following objectives: 

a. Increased productivity 

b. Increased promotabil i ty 

c. Increased stability of employment 

d. Increased safety (14). 

The types of training offered by employers 
include orientation training (the most 
common type of employer training), safety 
training, management training, skill 
training, on-the-job training, formalized 
skill training, and general education 
(the least frequently o<"^ered employer 
training) , 

Organized Labor : Labor groups have par- 
ticularly high regard for apprenticeship 
programs and often formulate contracts for 
such programs in cooperation with 
educational agencies. Although the person 
completing the apprenticeship program is 
in a favored position in terms of skills 
and employment, it accounts for the train- 
ing of only one-tenth of new craftsmen 
each year. Apprentice programs are 
usually sponsored jointly by unions and 
employers (14). 

Mil itary : The military has the best 
organized and largest system of on-the-job 
training of any employer. It also pro- 
vides a great deal of formalized training. 



* Students or 
employers partic- 
ipating in such 
programs could 
provide relevant 
information. 
Such resource 
people might be 
contacted through 
a nearby voca- 
tional school or 
the occupational 
division of a 
local ccriimunity 
college. 

(KO Foundations 
of Vocational 



Education , 
Chap. 13. 



(14) Foundations 
of V ocational 
Education , 
Chap. 13. 
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Many of the technical skills acquired 
through military training are easily 
utilized in civilian occupations. 

4. YMCA's and YWCA's : These associations 
offer a wide range of educational pro- 
grams, a large portion devoted to increas- 
ing occupational competence (14)- 

5 • Opportunities Industrialization Centers : 
These organizations, developed in the 
late fifties by blacks and for blacks, 
emphasize occupational training programs. 

6 . Professional and Trade Associations : 
Professional associations and associations 
of employers and employees offer occu- 
pational education programs. 

7. Federal Gove rnment :* In addition to pro- 
viding financial assistance for vocational 
programs in the public secondary and post- 
secondary schools, the Federal Government, 
as the nation's largest employer, also 
sponsors a variety of other training pro- 
grams for nonprofessional occupations 
through regional, state or local agencies. 
These programs fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Labor and include: 
vocational rehabilitation programs. Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
programs, anti -poverty programs (14). 

b. Correctional Institutions : A significant 
manpower effort has been addressed to 
improving the offender's prospects for 
stable employment. In most cases programs 
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provide varying combinations of education 
and training during and after imprisonment, 
work or study-release programs, and job 
placement assistance and counseling (24). 



(24) Manpower 

Report of the 
President , 
1973, Chap. 
Y. Also see 
(14) 

Foundations 
of Vocational 
Education , 
p. 48. 
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D. Study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested, complete the following activities. 

1, Read chapters 10 and 11 in Evans, Foundations of Vocational 

Education . Then complete the following multiple-choice questions, 

a. In which of the following institutions does vocational education 
not exist? 

di, comprehensive high school 



^b. community college 
_c. elementary school 
d. technical institute 



b. Approximately what percentage of high school seniors are enrolled 
in the vocational curriculum? 

^a. 25% of the males; 40-45% of the females 

^b. 50% of the males; 50% of the females 

^c. 25% of the males; 20% of the females 

d. 35-40% of the males; 10% of the females 



c. How much total student time in high school does the typical voca- 
tional program require for courses designed to prepare a student 
for a sizeable family of occupations? 

^a, one-eighth 

^b. one- fourth 

^c. one-half 

d. two- thirds 



EKLC 
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In what occupational area is vocational education generally 
available in the secondary schools of the United States? 

^a. health 

^b. distribtrtion 

_c. t; ades and industry 

d. home economics 



In what secondary school vocational program is enrollment the' 
greatest? 

^a. health 

^b. agricul ture 

c. trades and industry 

d. home economics 

At what age does the largest number of students drop out of high 
school? 

^a. 14 

^b. 15 

^c. 16 

d. 17 



Separate secondary vocational schools d^e in highest proportion 
in what areas? 

^a. rural areas 

1). suburbs 

c. medium-siied cities 

^d. large cities 
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Which type of secondary school institution is most likely to offer 
the greatest variety of vocational education programs? 

^a. comprehensive high school 

b. separate vocational school 

c. parochial school 

^d. junior high school 



In which educational institutions are vocational education programs 
most concentrated? 

^a. elementary schools 

^b. junior high schools 

c. high schools 

d. colleges and universities 

Which type of postsecondary school institution is most likely to 
offer the greatest variety of vocational education programs? 

^a. community college 

^b. proprietary school 

^c. technical institute 

^d. university 



Which of the following statements is most accurate in regard to 
the vocational programs of four-year colleges and universities' 

^a. Fewer and fewer colleges and universities are offering 

vocational programs each year. 
b. More and more colleges and universities are offering 

vocational programs each year, 
c. Colleges and universities have never offered vocational 

programs, 

^d. Colleges and universities offer the greatest variety of 

vocational programs at the postsecondary level. 
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!• In what postsecondary school vocational program is enrollment the 
greatest? 

a. business and commercial 

^b. home economics 

^c . agriculture 

d. distribution 



After reading Chapters 10 and 11 in Evans, Foundations of Vocational 
Education > complete the following questions, 

a. Why does vocational education usually begin in higti school? 

b. What are the three principal curricula offered in the high schools 
of the United States? 

c. "Vocational education is generally assumed to be a curriculum for 
males," From your knowledge of the characteristics of secondary 
and postsecondary vocational students, how valid is this statement? 
Explain your answer. 

d. If you were a state director of vocational education, would you 
recomnend the maintenance or elimination of separate vocational 
high schools? Support your decision with specific arguments. 

e. What are the three principal curricula offered in the community 
colleges of the United States? 

f. Some technical educators believe that technical education is the 
only type of vocational education which should be permitted in the 
postsecondary school. What is the reasoning behind this argument? 

g. What is the difference between a community college and a technical 
insti tute? 

h. Why do adults generally prefer to enroll in an adult education 
course offered by a community college rather than in a similar 
course offered by a high school? 

Read Part IV in Evans, Foundations of Vocational Education , Then 
complete the following questions. 

a. What difficulties do private vocational schools face in recruiting 
students? 
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"The concept of separate, parallel school systems is not dead in 
the United States." What does this statement mean to you? What 
trends in the country support this sta':ement? 
"If vocational education is to survive in the United States, it 
must support comprehensive high schools and community colleges." 
Explain this statement. 

Some general educators and also some technical educators believe 
that vocational education should be postponed until after high 
school. They argue that vocational education programs for youth 
and adults should be conducted only in postsecondary institutions. 
How realistic do you think this viewpoint is? Support your 
response with specific arguments. 
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y//^ Goal 4.3: Understand, Analyze, and /A 
Summarize the Functions and Responsi- 
bilities of National, State, and Local /v^ 
Advisory Committees within the Organiza- yy 
tional Structure of Vocational Education. w 
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An independent system of national and state advisory 
councils was made part of VEA in 1968 to perform 
an oversight role. 

A. Definition : An advisory committee is a group 
of persons, usually from outside the field of 
education, selected because of their knowledge 
and expertise in certain areas to advise 
educators regarding vocational programs. The 
membership of the committee usually reflects 

a labor-management balance. Such committees 
can operate at the federal, state, and local 
levels and often function under names other 
than that of advisory committee (3). 

B. Role : The main purpose of the advisory com- 
mittee is to be helpful in providing, main- 
taining, and improving vocational education 
programs. The committee provides advice and 



Activities-Resources 



(3) Vocational- 
Technical 
Terminology . 
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assistance, not mandates. Jheir specific role 
is usually defined by the vocational adm-'m's- 
trator with whom they work. A few ways in 
v/hich committees can be helpful are: (1) 
participation in bond issues or special tax 
levie^; (2) participation in plan development; 
and (3) providing advice on a wide range of 
administrative practices including budgeting, 
accounting and school financing (5). 

"Vocational education, perhaps more than any 
other type of educational program, requires 
close cooperation with the community. It 
prepares youth and adults to enter the labor 
force and supplies the means for upgrading 
their skills. Therefore, it must be evaluated 
and re-evaluated by persons engaged in the 
various occupational fields in order to be 
certain that its instruction is relevant. 

The establishment of advisory committees is an 
efficient and logical way of providing this 
evaluation. 

The potential of advisory committees cannot 
be over-estimated. The members are recognized 
and respected specialists in their fields, and 
their awareness of the needs of individuals 
and the community affords the educator a base 
for instituting and maintaining realistic 
programs" (1). 
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Historical Background .* The advisory com- 
mittee concept grew out of the apprenticeship 
movement which, in turn, had its roots in the 
^uilds formed during the Middle Ages. 

"It has always been necessary for vocational 
educators, at the local, state, and national 
levels, to ascertain how many students the 
labor market could absorb and to know how, 
and if, the graduates were succeeding; and 
thert iias been official recognition of the 
value of advisory committees over a long 
period" (1). AVA cites a law covering 
vocational education in Indiana that dates 
back to 1913 and that contains a provision 
for local advisory committees. 

Although the need for and the value of 
advisory committees was recognized early in 
the history of vocational education, such 
committees were not really used to advantage 
until the early forties. There is much 
speculation as to why this particular time 
led to an acceleration of this type of school - 
community cooperation. Some vocational 
educators feel that the pressures and 
emergency demands of World War II forced the 
two groups to work together and the results 
impressed the educator (1). 



* See Classrooin 
Activity 5 in 
Part III. 



(1) The Advisory 
Committee and 
Vocational 



Education, 
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D. Study Activities 

Based on youi' reaaing of zm content outline and the information sheet 
provided^ cc- h^te zhe following activities. 

1. a. Are local, state, and national advisory committees required 
by law? If so, at which level are these committeas required 
and what specific legislation requires them? 

b. What are the specific duties of a state advisory council? 

c. What role have national advisory committees played in the 
development of recent vocational education legislation? 

d. How many tneinbers make up the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education? What types of people are among the 
membership? 

e. What are the various types of local advisory committees and 
what is the general role of each type? 

f. What type of authority, if any, do advisory committees have? 

g. How effective has the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education been in getting action taken on its recommendations? 

',. According to Office of Education statistics, what type of 
people generally predominate state advisory councils? 

i. iJhat is a basic problem facing local advisory committees? 



NOW that you are almost finished with the module, tak. a moment to reflect 
upon what you have learned. What facets of vocational administration 
interest you the most? Are there some parts that you find confusing? u'hat 
questions do you now have? 
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INFORMATION SHEET: LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Today, 37 states stipulate use of local advisory committees and, although their 
state plans carry no such requirements, 15 recommend that these groups be formed. 
Before any plans are initiated for a local advisorv committee, it is imperative 
that school authorities familiarize themselves witli all related information 
available from their state departments of vocational education. 

Formation of state advisory councils has been provided for by the Vocational 
Amendments of 1968. In order to receive funds under the act, each state is 
required establish a committee to perform the following functions: 

1. Advise the state board on the development of policy matters arising in the 
administration of the state plan; 

2. Evaluate pro*^ ms, services and activities; and, 

3. Submit to tl: mmissioner of Education and the National Advisory Council 
an annual rep on the effectiveness of vocational education, with re- 
commendations for such changes which may be warranted. 

These councils are permitted to use federal funds to hire staff and make needed 
studies. For such purposes, the act authorizes a minimum of $50,000 per year, 
and a maximum of $150,000. 

At least once a year, the state council must hold a meetin.<? during which the 
general public is given an opportunity to express its views on vocational educa- 
tion. 

National advisory groups have been responsible for presenting to the Congress 
recommendations which have shaped two of the most important pieces of vocational 
education legislation passed in recent years. 

The President's Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education was appointed by 
President John F. Kennedy in 1961 and the subsequent study provided a framework 
for the Vocational Education Act of 1963. This act stipulated that an Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education be assembled periodically to review the nation's 
programs of vocational education and report its findings and recommendations. 

Such a council was appointed November 22, 1966, and transmitted its report to 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Jonn W. Gardner or December 11, 1967. 
Recommendations of this body were incorporated in the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968, which, in turn, call for creation of a National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, as well as state councils. 

The law required that this 21 member national council meet at least four times a 
year and advise the U.S. Commissioner of Education concerning the administration 
and effectiveness of the broad new vocational education programs that are mandated 
by the legislation. The council will submit annual reports and recommendations 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for transmittal to the Congress 
The council is also authorized to conduct independent evaluation of programs and 
to publish and distribute the results of these evaluations. 
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As specified by the amendments, the membership was to be drawn frora certain 
categories « Guided In his selection by this regulation^ President JohriSon 
announced the appointments on January 18, 1969. They Included persons familiar 
with: vocational education needs and the problems of mana3ement and labor; man- 
power problems and administration of manpower programs; administration of state 
and local vocational education programs; problems of the handicapped; problems 
of the disadvantaged; and, post-secondary and adult programs. Representatives 
of the general public were to comprise no less than one- third of the membership. 

TYPES OF LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

As different types of advisory committees fulfill necessary functions at state 
and national levels, various kinds of groups meet the demands of local and area 
situations* Sometimes these committees are concerned only with progran Inaugura- 
tion; sometimes they serve established programs on a long-term basis. Sometimes 
they advise on general topics; sometimes they are Involved In a particular field 
or occupation or special phase of a particular field. 

The groups which provide the consultation, advice and support for a program:: being 
Initiated can be referred to as steering ommittees. As a steering committee, 
the group can conceive its role clearly as one of guiding and assisting in the 
process of translating an expression of community need into a program of vocational 
education. 

The Utah Technical College at Salt Lake named an advisory committee as the first 
step in preparing Its printing program. The members, largely representative of 
labor and management in the printing field, planned the curriculum and pledged 
support to the fledgling program. In addition, more than 200 persons served the 
school on various advisory committees. School officials state, ''We consider them 
as vital to the operation and progress of our institution as the administration 
itself." 

Usually, if a state's official educational plan requires that advisory committees 
be established before a new program is approved, members are commissioned to: 
(a) ascertain the interest of the community in vocational education; (b) assess 
the specific needs of the area; (c) set up standards for equipment and instruction 
(d) review instructional content; and, (e) assist in the determination of selection 
criteria for pupils and teachers. 

After the program has become well established, the group's role changes and school 
officials have an opportunity to restructure and realign the committee. This may 
bring about the formation of several specialized groups as well as an overall 
committee that seeks to maintain a balanced program that will meet as many of the 
comatinity*s occupational needs as possible. 

Some of the various kinds of advisory committees which could function after the 
program has been established are: general advisory comnittee, departmental 
advisory committee, and committees for specific occupat.^ons. These committees 
may be called by other names. It is Important that emphasis be placed on fitting 
the function to the needt and that the name become a natural consequence of that 
function. 
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General advisory coimnlttees assist In the development and maintenance of the entire 
vocational program of a school or a school district. The committee's membership 
is drawn from across the occupational spectrum represented In the program and often 
from other groups of Interested and concerned laymen. 

They Identify the needs of Individual and community; help assess labor market 
requirements; contribute to the establishment and maintenance of realistic and 
practical programs; participate In developing community understanding and support; 
aid in building the prestige of and respect for the entire program of occupational 
education; and, are concerned with longer ange goals. 

A general advisory committee may serve an area vocational center, a community or 
junior college, an entire school system, or a single school within the school 
system* 

Whatever their area for service, the committee can make the Influence of their 
enthusiasm and expertise felt in numerous ways. When Utah Technical College was 
involved in a campus building program, the original plan called for a 10-year, 
$10 million building development. During a meeting of the committee which acts 
as an advisory board to the administration, the question was raised as to why the 
project could not be completed in four years. The query was translated into the 
form of a resolution urging speedier construction. The news media conveyed the 
message to the community and "government officials and citizenry paid attention". 

School officials attribute the public's response to the fact that the committee 
was composed of "some of Utah's most knowledgeable and Influential people. They 
are men and women who know the community and its needs." Membership Included 
factory managers, union leaders, a representative of Utah Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, a fire chief, the state senate president, a woman active in civic work, the 
serv5 manager of a large auto sales and repair firr., the state chemist, an 
offlcxal of the Utah Department of Employment Security, and several school superin- 
tendents . 

Departmental advisory committees serve one occupational area in a vocational school 
or the vocational department of a comprehensive high school. In some cases, they 
can serve an entire school system. They assess programs according to local needs 
and suggest changes and additions for the curriculum. 

In Illinois, more than 100 vocational agriculture departments have used advisory 
councils and approximately 250 committees have been Involved. As an aid for 
advisory groups, the Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation of that state 
published a pamphlet on committee organization and use. Similar booklets have 
been produced by other states, also. 

Such encouragement by a state, and the resultant Interaction, benefits the local 
educator and often is a success factor in both state and local situations. Nevada 
reports: "The network of advisory committees used by each vocational education 
service on the local and state levels serves as a valuable ally to the state 
vocational and technical education program." 
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Sometimes an advisory committee is formed in connection with a state sponsored 
short-term activity and continues to operate in the local situation on a long- 
term basis. Virginia officials report that the most successful results regarding 
the state distributive education advisory committees have been at the local level 
and primarily in the adult program. **The kick-off point is usually in conjunction 
with organizing the Small Business Management Institute in a community. The idea 
is that the advisory committee that is formed will continue to function after the 
institute is completed and will develop a continuing distributive education com- 
munity adult program." 

Advisory committees for specific occupations are concerned with the content and 
experiences involved in a specific occupation such as food merchandising, child 
care, ornamental horticulture, or carpentry. 

Members often are instrumental in providing materials and supplies at reduced cost 
or without charge. A western school was able to obtain all the steel needed for 
its welding classes after arrangements were made by members of the welding advisory 
committee. The same school reported that the advisory committee for auto trades 
shared in the accomplishment of acquiring $10,000 worth of new automotive equip- 
ment from local dealers. 

Committee members have even arranged for land to be donated to schools. The 
property surrounding Dade County ^s (Florida) aviation school was donated by an air- 
line. The president of the firm was an advisory committee member. The aviation 
industry also arranged for the school to receive .several hundred thousand dollars 
worth of equipment such as up-to-date jet engines, as well as complete airplanes. 
School officials state that they are convinced that this "would never have happened 
without the close working relationship of the aviation industry through (its) 
advisory committee." 

FUITCTIONS 

The functions of the local advisory committee can best be established by stating 
first what the group is not to do. The numerous provinces which invite participa- 
tion outweigh the areas closed to committee operation and prevent this approach 
from being negative. 

The duties of the advisory committee should extend beyond giving advice, but the 
members have neither legislative nor administrative authority. 

Formation of these committees is not intended to usurp the prerogatives of the 
boards of education or of administrative staffs, but occasionally such fears are 
articulated. Because the approval and support of the board and staff members are 
vital, they must be assured that, while the danger is present and some advisory 
committees have tried to move in that direction, the barriers will be firmly 
placed. A recital of proposed guidelines should convince them that the administra- 
tive and legislative boundaries would not be crossed. 
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After the two restricted fields of operation have ..been Identified to the committee, 
It Is up to the educators and the isembers to work out how they can best work to- 
gether to Initiate and Improve vocational education programs. The areas of assis- 
tance are so numerous that imaginative and enterprising laymen and educators are 
continuing to find new ways in which the committee members might serve. 

Therefore, it would be stifling to discuss advisory committee functions in a 
definitive and final manner. It would appear more reasonable to describe the 
major charges in order that the educator may have some loose guidelines, but under- 
score the fact that this, by design and practicality, is not meant to be an inflex- 
ible blueprint. 

OCCUPATIONAL SURVEYS 

First of all, advisory committees should advise the school administration on the 
types of offerings required to satisfy the preparatory as well as the retraining 
and upgrading need© of the Individuals of the community. In order to do this 
effectively, the committee must have more to draw upon than the experience and 
background of its members. An occupational survey can supplement this knowledge. 

As preparations are begun for the project, advisory committees can focus survey 
directions by helping to identify the type of data to be gathered. They also can 
be instnimental in gaining public support and can contribute to a climate which 
wotild result in favorable community reaction. 

The surveys are usually designed to obtain the following type of Information: 

1. The number of people in a geograpb'*': area currently employed in a given 
occupation, and the additional mei -rs needed currently and through the 
next (usually) five years. 

2. The occupation(s) in greatest demand. 

3. The jobs within an occupation in which training is needed. 

4. The number of graduates from school occupational education programs who 
might be accepted for employment in a community. 

5. The Interest of young people and admits in training for selected occupa- 
tions. 

6. The need for supplemental training for people already employed. 

7. New areas in which school preparatory or upgrading education and training 
are needed. 

8. Which school programs should be expanded, .discontinued, or established. 

9. The education and training requirements of the occupation, job or industry 
which can be met by a school program* 

As the survey results are studies, labor standards must be considered and manpower 
projections viewed from numerous angles. For example, Burt states: 

It Is quite possible that the vacancies in a particular occupational area might 
reflect extremely rapid turnover rates o^^lng to low wages, poor working condi- 
tions, low advanceiaent opportunity, or a combination of these factox*s.>« 
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Employer projections of manpower needs In (some) occupational fields are hlsh, 
but Is there not a responsibility on tl.e part of vocational educational offi- 
cials In the public school systems to consider the implications Involved In 
providing a continuing supply of trained manpox/er to fill the vacancies In an 
Industry with prevalent poor working conditions or low wages? 

National leaders who framed the Vocational Education Act of 1963 saw the vital role 
that data about manpower needs could play. A section of that law provided for 
employment offices and educators to enter into a ''cooperative arrangement" in 
order that this information might be exchanged. The Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 authorize $5 million a year for "national, regional, state and local 
studies and projections of manpower needs for use and guidance of federal, state 
and local officials, and of advisory councils " 

The increased mobility of the population adds to the significance of national and 
state studies for the local committees and school authorities. Since 1947, records 
have been kept regarding the number of people in the United States who move* 
Statistics show that each year approximately six and one half percent of the 
population, or about 12 million people, make a move which carries them across 
county or state lines. This mobility complicates the local committees* task but 
it is important that they neither ignore nor be unaware of what is happening on 
national, regional, and state levels. 

VERIFICATION OF COURSE CONTENT 

Another concern of the committee should be the establishment of practices which 
will keep instruction practical and functional* In order to keep programs realistic 
committees should take an active part in verifying course content since members 
have the essential, specialized knowledge of the work. Representatives of the 
fields for which instruction is to be provided must be consulted regarding the 
skills, instructional materials, equipment, standards for production \jovk or 
service provided, and instructional 4:ontent. All phases of training should be 
reviewed periodically in order to kee^ them occupationally oriented and up-to-date. 

An advisory committee can help determine whether or not the vocational education 
offered is compatible with life situations* It can help keep public schools from 
drifting away from reality* Sometimes, these groups bear down on the educator and 
make their points in emphatic ways. The mature working relationship which can be 
established between committee and educator takes into consideration the emphasis 
of conviction and derives from these sessions the benefits of advice from men and 
women who refuse to act as rubber stamps. After a day long meeting with his state 
advisory council, a state director for an eastern state said, "It was rugged but 
it was worth every minute of it." 

The maintenance of program realism will, of course, be noted by employers and 
prospective employers. VJhen they realize that the programs have been guided from 
the beginning by advisory committees, they are usually iDore willing to accept the 
graduates. While not involved primarily in individual placement, committees can 
aid in locating jobs. 
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The encouragement and 8tiiirulat?-.v,i >I:f.:efrc* \w:> i ^il^ridual teacher is anothei reason 
to advocate comnlttee activity. * 7»^Aag . can be helped as he begins his 
career and an older teacher's ovc:rc>Qk n^fres^hed and divorced from routine presenta-* 
tion of his subject. One young asricuiture teacher in rural Texas began tc seek 
members for his advisory committee shortly after his progr^^^n was initiated. ''I 
was new In the community and the program was new in the community," he recounted. 
"I thought the best and quickest way to have the program ".ccepted was to involve 
leading farmers and ranchers from the area on an advisory committee. Those old 
boys knew what they were doing and they gave me a lot of help-' — and kept me from 
making a lot of mistakes.'' The teacher could feel isolated without an active 
advisory committee, especially if he were the only member of a vocational depart- 
ment. 

A coordinator of a business and office program in a Virginia high school works 
closely with advisory committees and strengthened an area of instruction as a 
result of a comment made during a break for coffee at one of the sessions. A 
member of the comnlttee, an executive in a large insurance company, remarked that 
his employees spent more man-*hours looking for material than performing any other 
one operation. The discussion about the vital effect of proper filing was carried 
back into the meeting. Today, graduates of this program are considered by 
employers in the community to take exceptional pride in establishing and maintain- 
ing files. 

Although members of a committee are not involved directly in hiring teachers, they 
should be encouraged to make recomiiendations and these views should be considered 
carefully. They frequently can suggest occupatioxially qualified individuals who 
are capable of handling short-unit, intensive courses, and who possess character- 
istics essential for effective t3aching. 



SUPPORT FOR PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

Apart from the direct involvement with the programs, the committee members are 
invaluable as they support educators in the important area of legislation and 
appropriations • 

Often, advisory committees have backed school administrations in requests for 
appropriations. Members have appeared at public hearings to support school budget 
proposals and have spoken before civic groups in the interest of improved vocational 
education. They have assumed the task c5 acquainting the citizens of their 
communities with the needs of the school, and have thus helped to vi justif.-led 
appropriation requests. 

In a larger area, advisory committees can have an influence upon legislation at 
the state and national levels. The organizations to which the members belong can 
be powerful friends of vocational education. \Ihen members of manufacturers' 
associations, service clubs, unions, and other civic groups understand the objec- 
tives and needs of a school program, they are more likely to support the necessary 
legislation— and with perception and enthusiasm. 
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Wrapup Activity 

NOTE: To meet the basic requirements of this module, select one of the 
following activities .md complete it as directed. If you wish to gain 
additional credit beyond the basic requirements, you may choose a second 
activity to complete. Consult with your instructor first if you wish 
additional credit. 

1. "Private vocational schools have been generally ignored--except by 
students attending the schools and by employers who have hired their 
graduates. This non-recognition has somewhat limited the growth of 
the profit-seeking schools; and it could only be highly speculative 
to estimate the extent to which this has stimulated the schools' 
administrators to develop distinctive courses and student bodies... 
As a further effect of this general disregard, proprietary schools 
and their programs have assumed virtually mythical proportions in 
the public mind. Myths are necessarily pervaded with unknowns, and 
this certainly characterizes the private vocational schools." (p. 
5, Belitsky, A. Harvey. Private Vocational Schools and Their 
Students : Limited Objectives , Unlimited Opportunities . Cambridge, 
Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co., 1969.) 

The purpose of this activity is to give you an opportunity to dis- 
cover some of the unknowns of private vocational s^-ihools. You are 
to locate a number of current articles (dated 1970 or later) and to 
develop and annotate a bibliography of ten articles. Both popular 
magazines and professional journals may provide you with relevant 
materials. Possible sources of information include: 

Changing Times Vocational Guidance Quarterly 

Good Housekeeping Educational Research 

Newsweek Journal of Industrial Teacher 



Mechanics Illustrated 
Intel lect 



Education 
New School of Education Journal 



American Education Man£Ower 
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2. The purpose of this activity is to give you an opportunity to deter- 
mine the efficiency and effectiveness of the administrative organi- 
zation for vocational education at your local school district level. 
Base your efficiency/effectiveness rat wigs on the list of rating 
factors established by Wright and Allb'- in 1929. (See the Strong 
article, "Administration and Supervision/ in The Philosophy for 
Quality Vocational Education Programs .) To c ''tain the necessary 
information, you might interview the local vocational director and/or 
some members 'of the staff. Write a 4-5 page paper summarizing your 
findings . 

3. In 1969 the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education recom- 
mended that the federal administreti ve organization for vocational 
education be overhauled to permit the Federal Government to exercise 
leadership in vocational education as well as in manpower training. 
"There is a reason why the Federal Government is more effective in 
responding to the crisis of the pool of unemployed than in reducing 
the flow of untrained youth into that pool. That reason is that the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower is two doors removed from 
the President, while the Associate Commissioner for Adult, Vocational 
and Library Programs* is five doors removed from the President. There 
is no iHore dramatic example in the Federal Government of how national 
objectives are obstructed by a badly designed administrative 
organization," 

"We favor a separate Department of Education, for only in that way 
will Education speak in concert with Labor to meet the critical needs 
of the country for vocational and technical education as career prepar- 
ation. Until that organization is achieved, we recommend that the 



The title of this position as of December 1974 is Associate Commis- 
sioner for Adult, vocational, Technical, and Manpower Education. 
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position responsible for vocational education in the Office of 
Education parallel as nearly as possible the position responsible 
for manpower training in the Department of Labor." 

The purpose of this activity is to give you the opportunity to con- 
sider alternative organizations for the administration of vocational 
education at the federal level that would allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to exercise leadership in vocational educatiori. The National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education has suggested one alterna- 
tive organization. Other alternative organizations have been cited 
in the Recommended Materials. Compile a list of these 
alternative organizations and any other organizations that you might 
discover in the literature. List the advantages and disadvantages 
for each of these organizations. Then select the one organization 
that you think would provide vocational education with the greatest 
clout at the federal level. Explain the reasons for your selection. 
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Part III: 
Group and Classroom Activities 
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PART III 

GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVSTIES 
Classroom Activities 

NOTE: The following activities are desiqnod for use in the classroom to 
stimulate discussion on specific topics covered in this module. The 
activities are designed for use following student self-study; however, 
depending on the background and abilities of students, these activities 
may not require previous self-study. All classroom activities are keyed 
to the content outline to indicate an appropriate point for participation. 

1. The diagram on the following page sliows one of a number of possible 
organizational patterns for the administration of vocational education 
at the state level. This particular plan illustrates recent trends in 
organizing for the administration of vocational education. Using this 
diagram, discuss the following questions: 

a. Under which division or director would one find home economics 
education? Distributive education? Cooperative education? 
Cooperative education Coop G programs? 

Coop G programs fall under the division for Special 
Needs. The others fall under Secondary School Programs. 

b. How does the pattern in this diagram compere to your state's 
organizational chart? 

c. What committee traditional to vocational education has been 
omitted from this diagram? What reasons might be given for this 
deletion?* 

The advisory committee is not illustrated on the chart. Its 
probable relationship to state administrative organization 
usually shows a line relationship to the state director. 
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AN ORGANIZATIONAL CHART ILLUSTRATING RECENT TRENDS IN 
S^ATE PATTERNS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (20). 



State Division of Vocational Education 
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Services 





Director, 




Secondary 




School 
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Director, 
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and Training 
Programs 
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School 
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Development 



Research 



Evaluation 
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Planning 
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Use the following situation and related questions as an opportunity 
to stimulate discussion on the subject or as an opportunity to establish 
a roleplaying situation. If you select the roleplaying approach, five 
students -hould take the role of the school board and two students should 
be the vocational education authorities from the state office. The "school 
board" and "state authorities" should discuss the questions. Followif] 
Lhe roleplaying situation, the class should critique the discussion. 

Si tuation : A school district is interested in developing a voca- 
tional program as part of a new comprehensive high school in the 
district. The new high school will replace a condemned "city 
center" high scnool and will serve the total school district's 
vocational education needs. There are four other high schools in 
the district with a total high school enrollment of 7,500 students 
(grades 9-12). 

Before connitting the district to a vocational program, the school 
board has invited member? of the staff of the State Director of 
Vocation-:,! Education to meet with the board. The board is interested 
in answers to the following questions: 

a. Are vocational education programs more costly than regular 

programs? What are the reasons for these cost differences? Why 
should '1 vocational class cost more than an English class? 

Considerations might include: 

(1) differences in needed equipment; 

(2) difference in class size; 

(3) differences in philosophy and functions such as place- 
ment and follow-up; 

(4) Vocational education programs have high costs over a 
short period of time while pre-college and professional 
college programs have medium costs twice to four times 
the amount of time. In other woras, vocational educa- 
tion programs may cost less on a per pupil, per 
instructional hour basis if one computes the number of 
instructional hours from enrollment to employment. 

For more elaboration on this c ncept, ple..se sr.j rofor- 
ence (5), page 53. 
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b. If we follow the state plan and meet all of your requirements, 
will we receive financial assistance above that normally 
received for all our programs from the state? What is the 
source of these funds? Will they cover aJl of the cos,ts, 
making our vocational education program free to our students? 

Considerations might include: 

(1) the state formula for distribution of all educational 
funds; 

(2) the principle of matching funds on a 50% basis 
between federal and state; 

(3) the state formula and policy in distribution of 
vocational funds to local education agencies; 

(4) the implications of "seed money" and reimbursfciiient 
practices. 

c. What types of fiscal support might we reasonably expect in the 
future and how is it obtained? 



Considerations might include: 

(1) demonstrated vocational training needs within the 
communi ty; 

(2) demonstrated need for special vocational education 
programs ; 

(3) appropriate applications fo- funds; 

(4) state distribution practices. 



The class should divide into small groups so that a number of 
different solutions to the following school district problem can be 
developed. Each group should be permitted to develop its own solution 
and report to the class. The class, as a whole, should discuss the 
different solutions presented. 

.f-rpyj-'Jii: '"he Lincoln Sctiool District has just coniplnted a study of 
thoir secondary education prnfjrani, coupled with a follow-up study of 
their fjradua(,os. The study rf;vf><ils the followinrj: 
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a. 40% of Lincoln District's high school nraduates continue their 
education in a feur-year college r ir.f^rsity. 20% of those 
students going on to a four- year co^legj drop out during or 
after the freshman year. Another 25% of those students entering 
college after high school graduation drop out before completing 
their senior year. 



b. The three major programs of Lincoln District's high schools — 

college preparatory, general education, and vocational education- 
have the following enrollment and college statistics: (1) 40% 
of the students are enrolled in college preparatory, 40% in 
general education, and 20% in vocational education; (2) 60% of 
college preparatory graduates and 25% of general and vocational 
graduates continue their education in college; (3) 40% of the 
graduates end their education with high school and without a 
saleable ski 1 1 . 

Unemployment is very high for high school graduates. Those without 
a saleable skill and not continuing their education in college have 
the greatest employment problem. The school district is looking for 
alternative programs to provide a high school education directed 
toward all the educational needs of the students. 



Assign ment 

a. Identify ways in which the existing program within the three 
principal curricula rnn be improved. 

Example: Develop cooperative after-school programs with 
business and industry to provide some skills for general 
and college preparatory students. 

b. Identify a now curricular program which better meets the needs 
of Lincoln District r cjh school students. 




Lxample: Eliminate the three tradition;^! curricula and 
establish a single career edi'cotion program th^t coiiibinof 
general education and <Ke worUI of work. 
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c. Identify the problems associated with the guidance and place- 
ment programs. 



Example: Provide more information and greater exposure 
to community college programs, military training pro- 
grams and employment needs in the community. For more 
ideas on this topic, please see Part IV of reference 
(14). 



Describe different types of postsecondary vocational education 
programs, including both public and private programs. 



Example: community college programs, apprenticeship 
programs. 



Using this list of programs, select the ones which will most 
likely grow in the future. Class members identifying a "growth 
program'* should justify their answers. The discussion should 
end when the class has some agreement on the "successful programs 
of the future- " 



A number of vocational education programs or situations are 
described below. Each program is considering the use of an 
advisory committee. For each program or situation, identify: 



a. several of the functions an advisory committee might serve. 



Example: Assist in interpreting developments in the 
economy and therefore the educational needs of the 
community to be served; assist in identifying employ- 
ment patterns; play an important public relations 
role by representing and informing the business com- 
munity. For more ideas on this topic, please see 
Chapter 7 of reference (21). 

b. the people who should be appointed to the committee. Consider 
the kind of advisory committee needed--general advisory com- 
mittee, occupational or craft advisory committee, joint 
apprenticeship committee; consider membership of the committee 
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in terms of representation from business and industry, management 
and labor. 

Program : Last week a school district's Board of Education authorized 
the addition of an automotive program to their high school offerings 
of vocational education. The program will involve constructing a 
special automotive facility on one of the four high school campuses. 
Interested students from any of the four high schools w^T. be ' ble to 
attend on a half-day basis as soon as facilities are completed and a 
staff hired. 

At present, the vocational director has not hired an automotive 
teacher or made any plans for the new program. The first step is to 
appoint an advisory committee. 

Program : A high school office practices program has noted a 
gradual increase in the number of students taking aii introductory 
course in typing, shorthand, or office machine operation. However, 
the number of students taking additional v ,! =»; cou^^ses or 
entering the office practices program as vj^v/'.vmal majors has 
decreased steadily. This decrease ex'> i cit^^Di m a growing local 
need for trained office personnel. 

The vocational director notices that t( l^ ccj' , has no type of 
cooperative program or other contact w1 ^ iness or industry, 
no placement program, and the faculty sn. iS a general lethar-jy towards 
curriculum changes. He plans to consult ^ic advisory conHii;.V:d in 
regard to these problems. 

Situation : A school district situated in a wealthy corr'nunity has 
never had a vocational education program.- Lately, a 'yr^-up of citizens 
has been ctiticil c»bout this fact and has urged the district to 
con' J^r establishing a vocational education program. 
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A number of major industries exist in tnr^ 'i.i strict, including a 
major computer corporation, a space research agency, and an elec- 
tronics firm specializing in solid st^^te electronics. In addition, 
there are two hospitals, numerous of^i,.t's, stores, banks, etc. 

The board decides to appoint an advisory co:Timittee to provide 
recommendations for the district. 

Activities for Additional Credi t 

NOTE: These activities are designed "or the student who wishes to 
obtain additional credit beyond the '>as : requirements of this module. 
You may choose to write a paper on uT)^^ cf these »'^^^i vi ties, or discuss 
the activity with the instructor, or you nay sc'^ct some other method 
to complete the activity. 

1. Develop an organization chart for the p.. itni:;tration of vocational 
education for: 

a. your state, and 

b. your local school district. 

2. Study the status given to vocational education since it has been 

c. respc i.ibility of the Secr-^tcry of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
How does it compare with the status of vocational education prior 

to thai time? Elaborate on this issue. 

3. Determine the hierarchal position of the state director of voca- 
tional edi'cation :n your stnte. Do you see any relation between 
:he strength of the vocatior . education program in the state and 
che position of the ^tate director? Elaborate. 

'l. Determine the hierarchal position of the cfiief vocational education 
person at your local school district level. Do you see any rela- 
tion between this hierarchal position and the respect that the 
local school district administration has for vocational education? 
Elaborate. n - 
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5, Obtain the latest organization chart for USOE, How would you describe 
the current status of vocational education? 

6, Develop a list of specific qualifications for a local or state 
director of vocational education, based on some review of the 
literature and cr; your state plan for vocational education. Then 
compare this M-i o^" qualifications with the qualifications of the 
individual holding the position of local or state director of 
vocational education in your local school district or state. What 
conclusions can you draw, if any? 

7, Determine the advantages of complete state financing for vocational 
education. Is such a system feasible? What would be the disad- 
vantages of such a system? 

8, Speculate on the growth of advisory committees in the early forties. 
Why did this particular time lead to an acceleration of school- 
community cooperation? Elaborate, 
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Discussion Questions 

A. How do the state responsibilities for administration of vov.ationa1 
education compare to state responsibilities for administration of 
general education? (A student or instructor from an educational 
administratior department would be able to help present such 
information.) 

B. As a vocational educatcr, how much leadership have you experienced 
at the state level? What has been the quality of that leadership? 

C. What are specific program differences between "vocational home 
economics" and "consumer home economics"? For which occupations is a 
person trained in vocational home economics? (A home economics 
student or instructor would be able to provide valuable information.) 

D. What exemplary programs or projects are currently in operation in 
your state? (Information pertaining to exemplary programs can be 
obtained through the occupational division of the state department of 
education or through the local director of vocational education.) 
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Part IV: 



Student Self-Check 
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PART IV 
STUDENT SELF-CHECK 



GOAL 4.1 

1. What was the first federal agency concerned with the administration 
of vocational education? (4.11) 

2. How does the prestige and organizational status of the first federal 
agency for the administration of vocational education compare with 
that of the present federal agency in charge of vocational education 
administration? (4.12) 

3. How many years has the Federal Government been involved in vocational 
education as of 1975? f^.13) 

4. What organizations are responsible for the administration of vocational 
education at the federal, state, and local levels? List the organiza- 
tion responsible at each level. (4.14) 

5. What administrative level —federal , state, or 1oca1--is legally 
responsible for vocational education? (4.15) 

6. In the United States, several organizational patterns exist for 
the administration of vocational education at the state level. 
Considering these patterns, what is the highest hierarchal position 
for a state director of vocational education? (4.16) 

7. HotA have state divisions of vocational education traditionally been 
orgmized? How has recent federal legislation for vocational education 
Gl-'^r'ed this traditional organizational pattern? (4.17) 
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What requirements does the Vocational Education Act of 1963 impose 
regarding the composition of a state board for vocational education 
(4.18) 

What is the most common method of recruiting members for a state 
board for vocational education? (4,19) 

a, by popular vote 

b, by vote of the legislature 

^c, by appointment by the governor 

Board members are ex officio. 



What is the typical organizational pattern for the administration 
of vocational education at the local level? (4.110) 
^a. The local vocational director reports, to the director of 

secondary education, 
^b. The local vocational director reports to the assistant 

superintendent for secondary education, 
^c. The local vocational director reports directly to the 

superintendent of schools, 
^d. The local vocational director reports to the assistant 

superintendent for instruction. 

What is the fourfold purpose of federal funding for vocational 
education? (4.111) 

The first federal funding of vocational education programs was 
provided primarily for which occupational categories? (4.112) 

^a, agriculture a.id home economics 

b. distributive and office 

^c. agriculture and health 

^d, trades and industry and technical 
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13. Which legislation marked the turning poii^t for increased federal 
funding of vocational education? (4.113) 

a. VocatioPcl Education Amendments of 1968 

^b. Vocational Education Act of 1983 

c. George-Barden Act of 1946 

^d. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

14. What is the ratio of federal-to-state funds required by the 
Vocational Education Act, part B, for states to be eligible for 
federal funding? (4.114) 

^a. 20:80 

b. 40:60 

^c. 50:50 

d. 70:30 



15. What are the three basic requirements a state must meet to obtain 
federal funding for vocational education? (4.115) 

16. What is the purpose of a state plan for vocational education? (4.116) 

17. What are three specific planning requirements of the Vocational 
Education Amondmonts of 1968 for local educational agencies applying 
for federal imhos? (4.117) 

18. What is a general principle of financing vocational education that 
was established by early federal legislation? (4.118) 

* 

19. What three general principles of vocational education administration 
that have persisted throughout the years were established by e.'i ly 
federal legislation? (4.119) 
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GOAL 4.2 

20. Which of the following institutions does not provide a vocational 
education program? (4.21) (4.22) 

a, conprehensive high school 

b, elementary school 

c, technical institute 



ji. community college 



21 • "Vocational education is generally assume i to be a curriculum for 
males," Do current enrollment statistics for secondary and post- 
secondary schools support this assumption? Briefly explain your 
answer. (4.23) 

22. In what secondary school vocational program is enrollment the 
greatest? (4.24) 

^a. agriculture 

b. home economics 

c. trades and industry 

d. health 



23. In what postsecondary school vocational program is enrollment the 
greatest? (4.24) 

^a. home economics 

b. agriculture 



c. distribution 



d, business and commercial 



24. In which type of educational institution are vocational education 
programs most concentrated? (4.25) 

a. elementary school 

b. junior high s. 'iool 

^c. high school 



d. college and university 
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25. Which tyi^o c- secondary school institution is most likely to offer 
the greatest v^ritV of vocational education programs? (4.26) 
a. separate vocational high school 

b, comprehensive high school 

c. junior high school 

d. parochial school 

26. Which type of postsecondary school institution is most likely co 
offer the greatest variety of vocational education programs? (4.26) 
a. proprietary school 

b. community college 

c. university 

d. technical institute 
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27. What are two reasons why vocational education usually begins in 
high school? (4.27) 

28. What are the three principal curricula offered in the high schools 
of the United States? What are the three principal cutTicula 
offered in the community colleges of the United States? (4.28) 

29. What are the basic arguments for and against the maintenance of 
separate vocational high schools? Provide one argument "for" and 
one argument "against." (4.29) 

30. What is the major difficulty of private vocational schools in 
recruiting students? (4.210) 

GOAL 4.3 

31. What are the legislative requirements, if any, for local, state, 
and national advisory committees? (4.31) 

32. What role have national advisory commi trees played in the development 
of recent vocational education legislation? (4.32) 
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33. How inany members make up the National Advisory Council on Vocational ^ 
Education? What types of people are among the membership? (4.33) 

34. What are three specific duties of a state advisory council? (4.34) 

35. What are three types of local advisory committees and what is the 
general role of each type? (4.35) 
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Part V: 



Appendices 
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PART V 
APPENDICES 

Appendix A: 

Possible Study yKctivity Responses 
GOAL 4.1 

1. a. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 



b. Federal Board for Vocationa*^ Eduratio.i 



c. At this time USOE was an Insignificant department of che Federal 
Government. Some vocacioral educators felt this new organization 
would subordinate the issues of vocational education and ultimately 
cause the end of Jirect involvement by the Federal Government in 
vocational education. 



d. Prestige and status are considerably less under the present system 
if these values :re determined by proximity and line relationship 
to the Office of The President of the United States, (See pages 3 
and 5 in Vocational Education : Today and Tomorrow .) 



e- VEND demonstrated a massive program for vocational training with 
significance for national defense through joint efforts of the 
federal government, state divisions of vocational education and the 
public schools. 



f. - Provided increase in funds 

- Broadened categorical fund appropriations 

- Provided a national commitment of joint support (federal and state) 
for vocational education programs 
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As of 1975, the Federal Government has been involved for 58 years 
in vocational education. This began with the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917. 



- Required designation of a state boar?' for vocational education 

- Required annual submission of a itate plan for vocational 
education 

- Required appointment of a state director of vocational education 



Highest position - state director is subordinate ^ chief state 
school officer 

Lowest position - state o* ^>r reports to the ^S:;i . ' state 
superintendent with at lea^^' ivo other staff memf -rr^^ 
superior positions 



Advantage - the state director \^'\o reports to the Sta :e H^\«rd for 
Vocational Education is often u . e able to influe-.co poli-:v Staking 
Disadvantage - indications are tnat programs administered b/ c 
state director who reports to a state board experience 'less tctcl 
program growth and show higher o^:e^dtional expenditures per pupil 



The chief si ate school officer 



In the past, states level .rqani/.ation has been based on occupa- 
tional cp^^^gories. More recently, state administrative ovjani- 
zation reflected in patterns showing polarization around 
levels instruction and general functions. 



A patten where the local director of vocat^cnal education reports 
to an assistant superintender^i, for seconda^.y instruction. 



- Recruitment and selection of teachers 

- Budgeting, planning, and evaluation, of tota ' program 

- Evaluation and supervision of instruction 

- Management of supplies, equipment and facilities 

- Liaison with business, industry, labor and state leader. 
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d 




c . 


(no 


desi 


d. 


(no 


desi 


e. 


a 




f. 


(no 


desi 


g- 


c 





gnated answer) 
gnated answer ) 

gnated ansv/er) 



3. a. c 

b. d 

c . c 

d. b 

e. a 

f. c 



4. a. Commitment on the part of vocational administrator^ is beyond that 
expected by administrators the more "coveted" academic programs 
T+iis is often due to the difficul y of encouraging the acceptance 
of vocational education programs in the "^cedemir. con^runity" and 
in the community at large. AnoLher nique characteristic is the 
influence of federal legislatio. and po ^cy on the administration 
of vocational education. 



b. Massachusetts established the fir^t stat:. program of public voca- 
tional education after exposure to the recommendations of the 
Douglas Commission. Their rep rt wa : directly related t* .ne 
economic and social problems of tne irly 19C0s. 



c. - Vocational education must be a rtjpo.ise ^ identified needs. 

- Overall policy for vocational edi/ a ion established throu»;;^ 
federal legislation. 

- Vocational education must maintain a federal-state coopr ntivt 
relationship. 

- Legal boundaries for program administration havf been established 
by the Federal Government through legislation. 




d. The lOcal school district board is responsible "^or ha. ng e com- 
r.iittee within the board to keep informed and make recommendations 
to the total board on vocational and technical education. 
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e. - develop applications in consultation with representatives of the 
educational and training resources available to the area to be 
served by the applicant 

- provide programs which will make progress toward preparing partici- 
pating persons for a career 

- include assurances of adequate planning to meet the vocational 
education needs of potential students in the area to be served 



f. Vocational education facilities are directly related to the quality 
of the program. 



g. the state level 



h. The state plan provides an :^ jreement of cooperation between federal 
and state administration and is the contract under which the 
director must administer the program. It also provides a planning 
document in three sections: administrative provisions, long-range 
program plan, and annual program plan. 



by election or by appointment of the governor 



j. Membership must have persons familiar with vocational education 
needs of business, management and labor, persons representative 
of junior colleges or technical institutes or technical 
education. 



k. Every dollar of federal money should be matched by at least one 
dollar of state and/or local money. 



GOAL 4.2 



!• a. 
b. 



a 
b 
b 
d 



c 



f. 

g- 

h. 



c 



d 



k. b 
1 . a 



c. 



a 



d. 
e- 



c 
c 
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Vocational education is understood by most educators to be highly 
specialized and not appropriate to the general education programs 
of elementary and junior high school-.. Also it is felt that 
vocational education is best offered in close proxirity to the 
time a person will use this edu:ation i-^ employment 



- college preparatory 

- general education 

- vocational education 



Enrollments in technical and distribution fields aVe predominantly 
male; office occupations and home economics, predominantly female. 
Programs working toward sex integration in all areas are nearly non- 
existent. 



The following items might be taken into consideration in your answer 
cost, dropout rates, community needs, nature of the population. 



- vocational education 

- college transfer education 

- terminal general education 



There is a belief that this is a "higher level" of education more 
appropriate to a postsecondary institution. All general education 
should be taken care of and completed at the high school level. 



A technical institute does not o fer a college transfer program or a 
general education program. 



The "status" implications favor the community college. 
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3. a. 



The major difficulty in recruiting students for private vocational 
schools is high cost in a number of different areas, including 
advertising and unpaid student tuition. 



b. You might consider the apparent success of private vocational 
schools in your answer. Information regarding "Job Corps" would 
also be relevant. 



c. You might consider the following concepts in your answer: 

- employment needs and projections. Right now the need for workers 
in technical fields is greatest. 

- unemployment problems. The highest level of unemployment in the 
United States is among teenagers. 

- emerging careers. Education for change becomes increasingly 
important. 

- administration requirements for vocational education. Funding 
for vocational education requires meeting the needs of many 
different kinds of individuals. 



d. You might consider the following factors in your answer: 

- enrollment statistics in vocational education. 

- manpower needs of the community and nation as a whole. 

- socio-economic conditions and their probable causes. 

- follow-up studies on dropouts. 



GOAL 4.3 

1. a. Advisory committees are require.i at the national and state levels 
by the 1968 Amendments . 



b. - advise the state board on the development of policy matters 
arising in the administration of the state plan; 

- evaluate programs, services, and activities; 

- submit to the Commissioner of Education and the National Advisory 
Council an annual report on the effectiveness of vocational 
education with recommendations which may be warranted. 
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National advisory committees have been responsible for presenting 
to the Congress reconinendations which have shaped two of the most 
important pieces of vocational education legislation passed in 
recent years. 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education (appointed in 
1961) conducted a study which provided the framework for the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

The ad hoc Advisory Council on VocationrJ Education (appointed in 
1966) conducted a study which provided the framework for the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968. 



The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education is composed 
of 21 members. Membership includes persons familiar with: 
vocational education needs and the proLlems of management and labor; 
manpower problems and administration of manpower programs; adminis- 
tratio^i of state and local vocational education programs; problems 
of handicapped and disadvantaged; postsecondary and adult 
progru.ns. Representatives of the general public. 



General advisory committee : Assists in the development and mainten- 
ance of the entire vocational program of a school or a school 
district. 

Departmenta l advisory committee : Serves one occupational area in a 
vocational school or the vocational department of a comprehensive 
high school, assessing programs according to local needs and suggest- 
ing changes and additions to the curriculum. 

Occupational advisory c ommittee : Concerned with the content and 
experiences involved in a specific occupation. 



The advisory committee provides advice, assistance and evaluation. 
It does not exercise authority. 



The Council has only limited success in convincing OE to take actions 
on its recommendations. 
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educators 



Probleris facing advisory committees include: a lack of guidance; 
communication and coordination; lack of appropriate representation. 
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Appendix B: 

Possible Self-Check Responses 



GOAL 4.1 



1. What was the first federal agency concerned with the administration 
of vocational education? (4.11) 



Federal Beard for Vocational Education 



2. How does the prestige and organizational status of the first federal 
agency for the administration of vocational education compare with 
that of the present federal agency in charge of vocational education 
administration? (4.12) 



The Federal Board for Vocational Education, the first 
federal agency concerned with the administration of 
vocational education, was a very prestigious body. 
It was an independent agency and, as such, technically 
reported directly to the President of the United States. 
Three cabinet members served on the Board, and the three 
other members were. appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The top vocational 
education officer held a hierarchal position at a third 
level to the President. 

The prestige and organizational status of vocational 
education has d^ninished with the disappearance of the 
Federal Board. The U.S. Office of Education, a division 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
currently responsible for the administration of voca- 
tional education. The top vocational officer resides in 
the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, a 
division within another division of USOE. 
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How many years has the Federal Government been involved in voca- 
tional education as of 1975? (4.13) 

58 years 

What organizations are responsible for the administration of voca- 
tional education at the federal, state, and local levels? List 
the organization responsible at each level. (4.14) 

Federal: United States Office of Education (or BOAE) 
State: State Board for Vocational Education 
Local: local school district Beard o^ Education 

What administrative 1eve1--federa1 , state, or local— is legally 
responsible for vocational education? (4.15) 

The legal responsibility for education rests at the 
state level . 

In the United States, several organizational patterns exist for 
the administration of vocational education at the state level. 
Considering these patterns, what is the nighest hierarchal posi- 
tion for a state director of vocational education? (4.16) 

The highest hierarchal position for a state director of 
vocational education is when he/she reports directly to 
the state board for vocational education. 
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How have state divisions of vocational education traditionally been 
organized? How has recent federal legislation for vocational educa- 
tion affected this traditional organizational pattern? (4.17) 



State divisions of vocational education have traditionally 
been organized according to occupational categories. 
Recent federal legislation for vocational education has 
removed the traditional occupational categories and, there- 
fore, has acted as an impetus for the development of 
different organizational patterns. Recent patterns are 
organized around levels of instruction and general functions 
rather than occupational categories. 



'^hdt requirements does the Vocational Education Act of 1963 impose 
regarding the composition, of a state board for vocational 
education? (4.18) 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 mandated that the 
state board for vocational education have among its 
membership persons familiar with the vocational education 
needs of management and labor, a person or persons repre- 
sentative of junior colleges, technical institutes or 
technical education. 



What is the most common method of recruiting members for a state 
board for vocational education? (4.19) 

^a. by popular vote 

^b. by vote of the legislature 

X c . by appointment by the governor 
d. Board members are ex officio. 
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in. What is t\\i' tv'fncal organizational pattern for the administration 
of vocational education at the local level? ('f.llO) 

a. The local vocational director reports to the director of 
secondary education. 
X b. The local vocational director reports to the assistant 
superintendent for secondary education. 

c. The local vocational director reports directly to the 

superintendent of schools. 

^d. The local vocational director reports to the assistant 

superintendent for instruction. 

11. What is the fourfold purpose of federa] funding for vocational 
education? (4.11] ) 

(1) to act as a catalyst to encourage state and local 
governments to increase their funding; 

(2) to accord high priority to those individuals with 
special needs; 

(3) to provide programs geared to real and emerging 
job opportunities; and, 

(4) to increase the number of participants in vocational 
education. 

12. The first federal funding of vocational education programs was 
provided primarily for which occupational categories? (4.112) 
_X__a . agriculture and home economics 

b. distributive and office 

c. agriculture and lealth 

^d. trades and industry and technical 
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13. Which Icgislaiicn is most generally view?^ as marking the turning 

point for increased federal funding of vocational education? (4.113) 

a. Vocational EdL':ation Amendments of 1968 

X b, Voca^.ional Education Act of 1963 

c. George- Barden Act of 1946 

^d. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 



14. What is the ratio of federal-to-state funds required by the Vocational 
Education Act, part B, for states to be eligible for federal funding? 
(4.114) 

^a. 20:80 

^b. 40-60 

X c . 50:50 

d. 70:30 



15. What are the three basic requirements a state must meet to obtain 
federal funding for vocational education? (4.115) 



(1) The state must designate or create a state board for 
vocational education. 

(2) The state must submit a state plan for vocational 
education. 

(3) A state director of vocational education must be 
directly responsible for the administration of the 
total state program. 



16. What is the purpose of a state plan for vocational education? (4.116) 

The state plan serves as the official agreement between 
the state and the Federal Government under which funds 
may be spent for vocational education. 
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What are three spec-ffic planning requirements of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 for local educational agencies 
applying for federal funds? (4.117) 

(Your answer is correct if it includes any three 
of the following. ) 

(1) Applications for funds must have been developed in 
consultation with representatives of educational and 
training resources available to the area to be served. 

(2) Applications for funds must be designed to provide 
the persons to be served with education programs that 
will make substantial progress toward preparing such 
persons for a career. 

(3) Applications for funds must include assurances of 
adequate planning to meet the vocational education needs 
of potential students in the area or community being 
served. 

(4) Applications for funds must include a plan, related 
to the comprehensive area manpower plan (if any), for 
meeting the vocational education needs in the area served. 

(5) Applications for funds must indicate how, and to what 
extent, the vocational education programs, services, and 
activities proposed in the application will meet the needs 
set forth. 



What is a general principle of financing vocational education that 
was established by early federal legislation? (4.118) 

Every dollar of federal money should be matched by at 
least one dollar of state and/or local money. 
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■ 19. What three general principles of vocational education administration 

that have persisted throughout the years were established by early 
federal legislation? (4.119) 

(Your answer is correct if it includes any three 
of the following. ) 

(1) Vocational education, initially and presently, has 
been a response to identified needs. These needs relate 
both to serving the growing work force and to serving 
individuals. 

(2) The overall policy for the administration of voca- 
tional education has continued to be established through 
federal legislation. 

(3) Early legislation established the principle of a 
federal -state cooperative relationship. 

(4) Federal legislation has been broadened in order to 
respond to specific occupational demands for trained 
workers and to the needs of identifiable population groups. 

(5) Program administration has taken place within legal 
boundaries established by the Federal Government through 
legislation. 

GOAL 4.2 

20. Which of the following institutions does not provide a vocational 
education program? (4.21) (4.22) 

^a. comprehensive high school 

X b . elementary school 

c. technical institute 

^d. community college 
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"Vocational education is generally assumed to be a curriculum for 
males." Do current enrollment statistics for secondary and post- 
secondary schools support this assumption? Briefly explain your 
answer. (4.23) 



Current enrollment statistics for secondary and post- 
secondary schools do not support this assumption. The 
majority of secondary vocational students is female. 
The two largest secondary vo^^ctional programs, home 
economics and office occupations, account for two-thirds 
of the enrollment, and most of the enrollment in these 
two programs is female. 

The largest enrollments in postsecondary vocational 
education are in programs designed to prepare students 
for work in offices and other commercial fields. A 
majority of the students in this program is female. 
However, because of the predominately male enrollment 
in technical and trades and industry programs, the 
majority of total student enrollment is male. 

In what secondary school vocational program is enrollment the 
L^reatest? (4.24) 

u. agriculture 

X b. home economics 

^c. trades and industry 

d. health 



In what postsecondary school vocational program is enrollment the 
greatest" (4.24) 

^a. home economics 

^b. agriculture 

^c. distribution 

X d. business and commercial 
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24. In which type of educatioridl institution are vocational education 
programs most pervasive? (4.25) 

^a. elementary school 

^b. junior high school 

X c . high school 
^d. college and university 



25. Which type of secondary school institution is most likely to offer 
the greatest variety of vocational education programs? (4.26) 
X a . separate vocational high school 

^b. comprehensive high school 

^c. junior high school 

^d. parochial school 



26. Which type of postsecondary school insti'-ution is most likely to 

offer the greatest variety of vocational education programs? (4.26) 

^a. proprietary school 

^b. community college 

^c. uni versi ty 

X d. technical institute 
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27. What are two reasons why vocational education usually begins in 
high school? (4.27) 



(Your answer is correct if it includes any two of 
the following. ) 

(1) Vocational education is understood by most educators 
to be highly specialized and hence not an appropriate part 
of the general education programs of the elementary and 
junior high school . 

(2) Specialized vocational education is best offered dose 
to the time a person will use this education in employment. 

(3) There are few examples of integrated curriculum plans 
which bridge the gap between elementary and secondary schools. 
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28. What are the three principal curricula offered in the high schools 
of the United States? What are the three principal curricula 
offered in the community colleges of the United States? (4.28) 



29. What are the basic arguments for and against the maintenance of 
separate vocational high schools? Provide one argument "for" and 
one argument "against." (4.29) 



FOR: Separate schools offer a greater variety of vocational 
programs. Classes are also of smaller size than in the 
comprehensive school. Also, administrators can be selected 
who will allow and encourage full development of the special- 
ized program. Generally provides service to more than one 
school district or more than one school within a large 
district. 

AGAINST: Separate schools segregate students by socio- 
economic level. They also seem to have higher costs and 
higher dropout rates. 



30. What is the major difficulty of private vocational schools in 
recruiting students? (4.210) 



The principal problem of private vocational schools has 
been the high cost of recruiting students: advertising 
costs, sales commissions, costs of collecting unpaid 



High School 



Community College 



{]) College preparatory 

(2) General curriculum 

(3) Vocational curriculum 



(1) Vocational education 

(2) College transfer education 

(3) Terminal general education 



tuitions. 
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I GOAL 4.3 



31. What are the legislative requirements, if any, for local, state, 
and national advisory committees? (4.31) 



The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 require 
an independent system of national and state advisory 
councils. 



32. What role have national advisory committees played in tne devel- 
opment of recent vocational education legislation? (4.32) 



National advisory committees have been responsible for 
presenting to the Congress recommendations which have 
shaped two of the most important pieces of vocational 
education legislation passed in recent years. 

The panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
(appointed in 1961) conducted a study which provided 
the framework for the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

The ad hoc Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(appointed in 1966) conducted a study which provided the 
framework for the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 



33. How many members make up the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education? What types of people are among the membership? (4.33) 



The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education is 
composed of 21 members. Membership includes persons 
familiar with: vocational education needs and the problems 
of management and labor; manpower problems and administration 
of manpower programs; administration of state and local 
vocational education programs; problems of the handicapped 
and disadvantaged; postsecondary and adult programs. Repre- 
sentatives of the general public. 
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34. What are three specific duties of a state advisory council? (4.34) 



(1) Advise the state board on the development of policy 
matters arising in the administration of the state plan; 

(2) Evaluate programs, services, and activities; and, 

(3) Submit to the Commissioner of Education and the 
National Advisory Council an annual report on the effective- 
ness of vocational education, with recommendations for such 
changes which may be warranted. 



35. What are three types of local advisory committees and what is the 
general role of each type? (4.35) 

General advisory committee : Assists in the development 
and maintenance of the entire vocational program of a 
school or a school district. 

Departmental advisory committee : Serves one occupational 
area in a vocational school or the vocational department 
of a comprehensive high school, assessing programs accord- 
ing to local neeis and suggesting changes and additions to 
the curriculum. 

Occupational advisory committee : Concerned with the content 
and experiences involved in a specific occupation. 
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